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F the Inter-Allied Conference which is sitting in 
London achieves any substantial advance to- 
wards a general European settlement, it will be 

because the statesmen principally concerned will have 
been forced to realise that what is required—because 
it is the only thing possible—as between England and 
France, is not any agreement or accord complet, but a 
bargain. We do not agree with France, and if our 
spokesmen were to talk to hers in the friendliest possible 
fashion for six months instead of six days we still 
should not agree, for our aims are different. That is 
obvious; and therefore it should also be obvious that 
we can only settle our differences by agreeing to differ 
and then driving a bargain—a bargain concluded as 
between enemies who yet like and respect each other, 
not as between friends who are mutually suspicious and 
secretly inimical. If in the reaching of an accord 
M. Herriot surrenders an inch—and for such a purpose 
he must surrender several inches—there will be another 
storm in Paris, and M. Herriot will once more have to 
choose between being thrown out or repudiating his 
own concessions. But an open and avowed bargain 
would be a different matter. The French understand 
bargaining, they are natural hagglers, and they will 
consider the merits of a bargain, that has once been 
concluded, ina much more respectful and realistic spirit 
than they will ever bring to the consideration of a 
“cordial agreement.” This we believe is a fundamen- 
tal point still insufficiently understood not only by 
Mr. MacDonald, but by a great many other people. 
* * 


The creation of a favourable “ atmosphere ”’ is not 
only quite useless, but may—we will not put it more 
strongly than that—be positively harmful. An atmo- 
Sphere of conciliation and friendship can be very 
useful for the elimination of unimportant or unreal 


differences, but where differences are real and funda- 
mental, it may only increase the difficulty of frank 
recognition and settlement. The present situation 
is intensely paradoxical. Mr. MacDonald and M. 
Herriot are not at loggerheads ; they agree, privately, 
only too well; but England and France are at logger- 
heads, and the personal friendliness of the two Prime 
Ministers can only mean that one or other of them is 
not representative of the effective opinion of their 
respective countries. Mr. MacDonald can, of course, 
speak for his country confidently enough, but M. 
Herriot evidently cannot. That is why it is hard to 
be sanguine about the results of the Conference. What 
we want is not a meaningless friendship but a bargain 
—such a bargain as might be driven between Mr. 
Asquith (or Mr. MacDonald for that matter) and M. 
Poincaré or between M. Caillaux and Mr. Lloyd George. 
Once that were accomplished, we might have a new 
entente cordiale ; but to put the cordial understanding 
first and the concrete bargain second is to put the cart 
before the horse. In almost everything that matters 
the French are our enemies, the greatest and most 
dangerous of our present enemies, and until that most 
indubitable fact is recognised and faced there will be 
no possibility of our becoming friends again—as perhaps 


one day we shall. 
K a ok 


Zaghlul Pasha narrowly escaped assassination last 
week at the hands of a fanatical medical student. The 
motive of his assailant, who is one of the extremer 
members of the Egyptian Nationalist party, was political 
hatred ; Zaghlul was betraying Egypt in consenting to 
negotiate with the English. The Prime Minister happily 
was but slightly. wounded, and he is expected to 
come to Europe before the end of the month. When he 
begins his negotiations here, he will find, as the Debate 
in the House of Commons showed last week, that the 
British attitude is entirely friendly, though firm on the 
question of who is to be master of the Sudan. As 
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regards the Nile water, Mr. MacDonald. stated very 
emphatically that “we are prepared to come to an 
agreement which Egypt itself will accept as satisfactory, 
and that agreement will be carried out by a proper 
organisation as to control and so on, in such a way as 
to meet all the needs of the Egyptian cultivator.” But, 
he added, it must be clearly understood that Great 
Britain cannot throw off its responsibilities, contracted 
to the Sudan and the Sudanese, by withdrawing and 
handing over the administration of the country to any 
other Government. This, of course, is no new declara- 
tion of policy; similar statements have already been 
made by other Ministers. But it is well that Mr. 
MacDonald himself should have spoken so plainly and 
frankly. And we hope that Zaghlul will realise that 
there will be no “ split ” in the Labour Party over this ; 
left and right wings are agreed that we, and not the 
Egyptians, must continue to manage the Sudan. If 
he is a sensible man—which he generally is when he is 
not playing to his excited gallery in Cairo—he will 
accept the inevitable on this point. On other points 
he can get much—probably, in fact, all he wants. 


XK ok ae 


The city of Delhi has, during the past week, been 
the scene of a Hindu-Moslem conflict worse than any- 
thing that has happened in Upper India since the 
great disturbances of 1919. Troops and armoured 
cars were called out, but the reports indicate that the 
casualties, which were numerous, occurred in the 
rioting and not as the result of firing by the military. 
The outbreak is referable to the usual cause—refusals 
of the Mohammedans to modify the procedure of their 
religious festivals, particularly in the matter of leading 
cows in procession through the streets preparatory to 
sacrifice. In Delhi this week the action of the Hindu 
mob infuriated the Mohammedans, who attacked and 
burnt a part of the Hindu quarter. The authorities 
adinit serious anxiety, from which they cannot hope 
to be released until after the Mohurram—the second 
great Moslem festival which falls this year in August. 
In no respect has the Gandhi movement failed more 
strikingly than in respect of Hindu-Moslem relations, for 
the tension between the two communities, especially 
in the United Provinces and the Punjab, is probably 
more acute to-day than it has been for a quarter of a 
century. The political aspects of the question are of 
particular interest to the Government of India just now, 
when a special commission is inquiring into the working 
of the new Constitution, one essential feature of which 
is the system of communal representation for the 
protection of minorities. Recent experience would 
seem to show that, with all its faults, the system is 
entirely necessary. But at the same time it would 
certainly be difficult to prove that separate representa- 
tion in the legislative Assemblies can be expected to 
bring about appreciable lessening of animosity between 
the warring factions. 

ok * * 


The Housing Bill has been in Committee in the House 
of Commons this week, and there is still a formidable 
list of amendments to be dealt with in the short time 
allotted to the discussion. Most of these have been 
put down by the Liberals, for the Conservatives have 
adopted a set policy of not challenging any of the 
vital principles of the Bill. The scope for amendments 


— 


is not very great, for, evidently of set purpose, Mp 
Wheatley drew his financial resolutions very tig 
indeed. A good number of amendments will therefore 
probably be ruled out of order. The most controy 
will probably arise over two questions—the rents to 
be charged for the new houses and the restriction op 
the right of the Local Authority to sell them. My, 
Wheatley’s proposal to base rents on the average 
rents of pre-war working-class houses in each district 
is being strongly attacked, on the ground that it wil] 
give Wheatley tenants a preference over Addison or 
Chamberlain tenants, and, because the post-war house 
is superior to the pre-war house, over those who live 
in old houses. The Liberals want to fix rents at rates 
equivalent to those charged for pre-war houses of the 
same amenity, instead of for the average pre-war house, 
On the other point, Mr. Wheatley has pointed out 
that, if his subsidy houses are allowed to be sold, this 
will be unfair to private enterprise, which has to build 
for sale with, at best, a lower rate of subsidy. The Bill 
has other troubles than these to weather in the House 
of Commons, but the Government is apparently hopeful, 
unless unforeseen accidents occur, of sending it to the 
Lords during the coming week. 
* X * 

The building strike—or lock-out—continues, but 
more men seem to be returning to work every day. 
In most cases such an event would be a sure sign of 
impending collapse, but on this occasion it has precisely 
the opposite meaning, for the men are going back on 
their own terms. Mr. Coppock, the Secretary of the 
National Federation of Building Trades Operatives, 
announced on Wednesday that 60 per cent. of the men 
throughout the country were at work on terms including 
the disputed wage advance and the payment of half- 
wages for lost time. The employers’ communiqués give 
rather a different impression, but do not appear incon- 
sistent with Mr. Coppock’s statement. Indeed, it 
looks as if the dispute would soon settle itself by the 
return to work on their own terms of all save a small 
minority of the men. But, even so, this clearly cannot 
be the end of the matter. The master builders and the 
Trade Unions will have to rebuild the broken structure 
of the national agreement, shattered by the employers’ 
folly in declaring the national lock-out. The local 
settlements now being concluded are all very well as a 
move in the strike game ; they will not do as a permanent 
method of regulating affairs in the industry. There- 
fore, the sooner negotiations are resumed the better. 
The employers would do well to cancel their lock-out 
notices altogether, and thus clear the way for a new 
conference with the Unions. 

2 * * 

The Government, instead of withdrawing the Agri- 
cultural Wages Bill, is trying to get the Standing Com- 
mittee virtually to reverse, by further amendments, 
the mutilating amendment carried last week. It is 
clear to every common-sense observer that county 
boards are of no use without a Central Wages Board, 
empowered in some way to review their decisions. Mr. 
Noel Buxton now proposes to give the Central Board 
this power, but to restrict its exercise to cases in which 
the wage fixed locally is not, in the view of the Central 
Board, a reasonable living wage. If this amendment 
is accepted, it will make the Bill worth preserving, 
though it was probably better in its original form, im 
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yhich the Central Board was made the final authority 
in all cases. We doubt if any substantial number of 
Liberals will incur the unpopularity involved in resist- 
‘«@ the very moderate proposal Mr. Buxton has now 
brought forward; and it looks therefore as if the Bill will 
hecome law. It is at the moment the principal issue 
in the Holland by-election, where Dr. Hugh Dalton is 

ing to retain a very difficult Labour seat, held by the 
late Mr. Royce largely on account of his personal popu- 
larity. There can be no doubt that the question of the 
Wages Board is rousing the countryside from the almost 
hopeless apathy of the past two years, and that, if the 
Bil were after all to be killed in Parliament, its death 
would be followed by a really considerable rural agita- 
tion. Knowing this, Mr. Buxton can afford to stand out 
for reasonable terms safeguarding the labourer’s position. 

* * * 


The quarrel between the Government and the 
National Union of Railwaymen over the Hours Bill 
is still unsettled. But surely with a little tact it 
could be easily adjusted. The Bill, as we understand 
it, is not meant in any way to interfere with any better 
conditions that may have been secured in this country 
either by railwaymen or by any other body of workers. 
It fixes maximum hours and minimum conditions, and 
does not lay down positive and invariable standards. 
But, if there is any doubt on this point, cannot the 
Home Secretary very simply remove the railwaymen’s 
fears by a clause laying down in so many words that, 
where he is satisfied better conditions have been 
secured in any occupation by eement, the Bill 
shall not in any way prejudice the maintenance of 
these conditions, provided that they involve no viola- 
tion of any of the essential minimum standards laid 
down in the Washington Convention. Something of 
this sort should satisfy the railway workers and other 
groups which may be fearful of the effect of the Bill 
on their existing agreements. In any action they 
may take to oppose the Bill, the railway workers should 
be in mind of the fact that their agreements have at 
present no legal sanction, and that the minimum 
conditions laid down at Washington may even be 
useful to those who now enjoy better terms in resisting 
attempted encroachments on the conditions now in 
fore. We hope Mr. Henderson will meet whatever 
legitimate fears the railwaymen entertain, but we 
hope, also, that he will not allow his Bill to be put 
off for yet another session because of their attitude. 

* * * 


The Minister of Education, in his speech at the 
Workers’ Educational Association’s Coming of Age 
meeting at Oxford, made the important announcement 
of an impending national inquiry into the whole system 
of Public Library provision. This is badly wanted. 
There has been of late years, with the aid of the Carnegie 
Trustees, a remarkable spread of county library systems 
in the rural areas, but these have sorely needed further 
development with increased aid from public funds. 
Moreover, while many of the great cities have excellent 
Public Libraries, there are still many middle-sized towns 
with no library at all, and many more in which there is 
only a decaying collection of elderly books to which 
nothing is added. The whole library system needs 
reorganisation, both with a view to stimulating back- 
ward Local Authorities and in order to achieve some 
co-ordination between the various Library Authorities 
and to clear up the present undefined relations between 
the libraries and the public system of school and adult 
education. Furthermore, the Central Library for 


Students, also largely financed out of Carnegie grants, 
needs development into a real National Library on 
which Local Public Libraries can draw for books they 
heed but cannot afford to buy. Everyone knows that 
these things want doing, but hitherto there has been no 
body with authority to do them. We hope Mr. 





Trevelyan’s proposed committee will be speedily 
appointed, and will get on with its work at once. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Political circles are 
excited by the announcement that Mr. John Devoy is 
sailing next week from New York for Queenstown, 
which has reverted to its old name Cove, but to prove 
that Gaelicisation can be as stupid as anglicisation, 
we have officially decided that the word must be spelled 
Cobh. For over forty years Mr. Devoy, though the 
dominant personality in Irish-American politics, has 
rejected all invitations to visit his native land, and no 
one believes that at the age of eighty-two the old 
leader of revolt is crossing the Atlantic for a pleasure- 
trip. ee is stimulated by the fact that the 
first to be acquainted with Mr. Devoy’s intention was 
Mr. Joseph M’Grath, who resigned from the Ministry 
to lead the new Constitutional Republican group in the 
Dail. Mr. M’Grath continues to accept the Treaty, 
but protests that its full possibilities are not being 
developed, and his object, it is believed, is less to over- 
throw the Government than to reconstruct it by changes 
in the personnel of the Executive Council, a scheme 
which some at least of the present Ministers are supposed 
to regard not unfavourably. If manceuvres of this 
kind are in progress it is suggested that Mr. Devoy may 
wish to have a finger in the pie. It is more probable, 
however, that his influence will be used to detach 
followers from Mr. de Valera, with whom he has a bitter 
personal as well as political feud. Certain Republican 
members returned at the last election are known to be 
doubtful as to whether the ends they desire to obtain 
would not be better served by entering the Dail than by 
maintaining the fatuous pretence that they constitute 
a rival Government. With the backing of Mr. Devoy, 
who was organising rebellions before any of the present 
leaders were born, and has never been accused of having 
wavered in the faith, the doubters might summon up 
courage to ignore Mr. de Valera’s fiat. 

. * * 


At the Orange celebrations in the Six Counties last 
week members of the Order were adjured to stick at 
nothing that could save their brethren in the border 
areas from the fate of the luckless Protestants now in 
the grip of the Free State. Unfortunately for the 
authors of these appeals, the persecuted Free State 
Orangemen were also parading on the Twelfth with 
bands and banners, and what was worse, from the 
Belfast point of view, were declaring that they had 
met “‘ nothing but courtesy and good-will’ from their 
Catholic neighbours, and loyally accepted Saarstat 
rule which had given practical proof of its determination 
to uphold minority rights. The one subject upon 
which Southern Orangemen are seriously at odds with 
President Cosgrave’s Government is the decision to 
make Gaelic compulsory in the schools, and a plebiscite 
of Free State voters would show that their fears on 
this head are shared by many good Sinn Feiners. If 
the Six Counties celebrations failed to raise a new border 
scare they made plain that Northern Orangeism is no 
longer a united household. Only two members of Sir 
James Craig’s Government took part in the demon- 
strations, and they were shouted down by indignant 
admirers of District Inspector Nixon, whose dismissal 
from the Ulster Constabulary for a speech in an Orange 
Lodge has elevated him into a Protestant martyr. 
For months negotiations have been in progress behind 
the scenes to heal the breach, but the failure of Ministers 
and of the great majority of their Parliamentary sup- 
porters to attend the Twelfth meetings is a public 
admission that the Order and the Government are 
violently at loggerheads. Sir James Craig’s difficulties 
are increased by clerical opposition to his Education 
Act, and at last week’s gatherings Orange parsons 
openly allied themselves with the Nixon extremists. 
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THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


R. MACDONALD, having weathered his 
M storm in a teacup, has brought his tricksy 
barque into the haven of Downing Street, 
and his passengers, after thanking God and 
cursing or praising the pilot, have disembarked 
for their conference in a mood of anxious optimism. 
There are good grounds both for the optimism and 
for the anxiety. We have got new men and a better 
spirit. On our side the new men start with the backing 
—honest and ungrudging, even if a little critical—of 
the old men who have failed. No party in this country 
thinks of a reparations settlement as a party matter. 
M. Herriot, of course, is in a weaker position; but he 
has regained much of what he lost at Chequers, and 
his old men, though they are still a danger, are bruised 
and battered and out of action for the moment. Italy 
is eager for peace, and so too is Belgium, now that 
she has got loose from the apron-strings of M. Poincaré. 
The Americans, for all their insistence on their technical 
irresponsibility, must play an important practical part. 
The Dawes Report is their work as much as anybody's, 
and they are committed to doing all they can to see it 
through. So much for the favourable omens at the 
London Conference. 

But there is nothing to be gained by minimising the 
anxieties that are felt both here and on the Continent. 
No one questions the zeal and energy with which the 
British Prime Minister has striven for agreement with 
the French, though there may be some hesitation to 
endorse all his methods. Nor does anyone doubt the 
general good faith of M. Herriot and his desire to 
conciliate, instead of bullying, the Germans. But all 
this zeal and good-will have plainly not resulted as 
yet in anything but a surface agreement. The outburst 
in France that followed the Chequers meeting was, as 
we remarked last week, something more than “ a storm 
in a teacup.” It showed that France is by no means 
behind M. Herriot as Britain is behind Mr. MacDonald, 
and that, for all our claims to have brought our policies 
into line, large differences still remain. Mr. MacDonald, 
it is true, by his visit to Paris, his conversations and 
his new agreement, made a show of dissipating those 
differences. But to do that he had to take what seems 
to us a heavy risk. We do not say he was wrong in 
responding to M. Herriot’s call. He was on the horns 
of a dilemma. If he stood firm by the Chequers 
understanding and the Foreign Office interpretation 
of it, as embodied in the agenda that went to Italy 
and Belgium and the rest, then the French Government 
fell and the chances of any Conference at all became 
remote. On the other hand, if he went, he must 
give M. Herriot’s adversaries something more or 
less substantial. Fine words butter no parsnips 
in the Quai d’Orsay and the Paris newspaper offices. 
He chose the second alternative—rightly, we admit, 
for it was imperative that the Conference should be 
saved. He gave away as little as he could; but that 
little, while it is enough to allay French uneasiness, 
at any rate for the moment, is also enough to create 
uneasiness on our side. The Reparation Commission 
has long been intolerable; the way in which it can 
always be relied on to exercise its powers under the 
influence of the French Government is disastrous to 
hopes of a genuine settlement with Germany. There 
was no one in this country, therefore, who was sur- 
prised—and scarcely anyone who was not heartily 
glad—to find that Mr. MacDonald’s intention was to 





ee, 


put the Reparation Commission out of the door 
bring in an independent and impartial authori 
the final judge of German default under the Dawe 
scheme. But that proposal, alas! Mr. MacDonali 
found himself forced to abandon, in order to Placat, 
the French intransigents. 


Instead, he and M. Herriot have suggested a compro- 
mise. The Reparations Commission is to remain, by 
with an American added to it, with power to Speak 
and vote when default is under consideration, Or, 
as an alternative method, the American Reparation 
Agent-General comes in in the capacity of an arbitrato 
in the event of a deadlock on the Commission 
Germany’s default. This second alternative was, Mr. 
MacDonald said in the House last Monday, purposely 
left vague in the official document, and he himself did 
not attempt to throw much light on it, beyond observing 
that it would come up for discussion at the Conference, 
He was clear enough, however, about the main point— 
the necessity, that is to say, of finding a plan which wil 
satisfy both the French prejudices in favour of the 
Reparation Commission and other people’s prejudices 
against it. The most important among those “ other 
people,” of course, are the British and American and 
other investors in the loan which is the essential part 
of the Dawes scheme. It is impossible, as Mr, 
MacDonald observed, to go to the City and Wall Street 
and say, “ The security that Germany as a going con- 
cern gives to your investment of £40,000,000 can at any 
moment be worsened by a political act taken by s 
majority of the Reparation Commission, or even by an 
individual government acting by itself.” And so, he 
continued : 


While France says... ‘*we must retain the security 
of the Reparation Commission,” the auditor says, “ you 
ask us for the loan of £40,000,000. If we do not give you 
that money you can pass as many resolutions as you like 
about putting your Dawes Report into operation, but the 
Dawes Report will never be put into operation and never 
can be put into operation until that money is forthcoming.” 
This is an essential element in the new situation created by 

“the Experts’ Report . . . the creditor must have a security 
which is satisfactory to him. 


Hence the proposal before the Conference. It is 4 
pis aller, which we do not like and which we believe 
Mr. MacDonald himself does not like. The Germans, 
we are told by our correspondent in Frankfurt, would 
not object to it. But there seem to be very serious 
doubts whether it will prove acceptable either to the 
investors or to the French. Wall Street and the City 
are pretty cold about it, and the attitude of the 
devotees of the Versailles Treaty may be judged from 
the remarks in some of the organs of the Paris press. 
Pertinax in the Echo de Paris is critical and hostile, while 
the Journal des Débats declares that France cannot agree 
to “a solution which, in fact, does away with the 
right of the Reparation Commission to declare Ger 
many’s defaults by handing it over to the repre 
sentatives of the future bondholders.” There are other 
difficulties, too. There is, for instance, the fixing of 
a limit to the economic exploitation of the Ruhr and 
the Rhineland by France and Belgium. The Dawes 
Report requires that that shall cease with the least 
possible delay; but the French opposition demurs 
strongly, and M. Herriot’s own view on the matter 
is by no means certain. But this and other problems 
are of minor importance beside the question of the 
Reparation Commission. That is the crucial test for 
the Conference, and particularly for M. Herriot. We, 
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gs he must know, certainly cannot yield’ an inch 

more to the Reparation Commission without stultifying 

ourselves and blowing the whole Dawes Report into 
the air. It is possible, indeed, that we have offered 
to concede too much already. 

There are some who find a further ground for anxiety 

not in the Conference chamber, but next door, so to 
inter-Allied debts and security. It is quite likely that, 
gs Mr. Austen Chamberlain said in the House the 
other day, the conversations on these subjects will 
influence the minds of the French and Italian delegates 
inside the Conference, and we had rather, for our part, 
that the discussions had not been simultaneous. But 
it is hardly fair to criticise Mr. MacDonald for this. 
We do not see how he, or anyone in his place, could 
resist the demand of Paris or Rome for a consideration 
of those matters, which they have always claimed are 
strictly relevant to the problem of German reparations. 
He has done what was necessary in insisting that the 
Conference must be a Conference on the Dawes Report 
and nothing else. If agreement can be reached on 
that, then a settlement of the other questions should 
be easier. So far as French security is concerned, 
indeed, the success of the Conference is of the first 
importance. It will not, and it should not, mean the 
re-creation of an Anglo-French entente, to be regarded 
by the foolish on both sides of the Channel as an end 
in itself and to be used by the cunning on the French 
side as a means of suppressing Germany and dominating 
Europe. The “ entente,” if it is to be called so, must 
be a temporary and ad hoc thing, aiming at a larger 
harmony which is to include all—and in particular 
Germany. Mr. Asquith, in the debate last Monday, 
stated clearly and emphatically the view of French 
security which we, and the vast majority of the British 
people, we believe, have long held. And the Prime 
Minister, with equal emphasis and clearness, endorsed 
that view. No bi-lateral pact, he said, but a general 
one—in short, the League of Nations. M. Herriot, 
and his friends, we think, share this view, and we 
hope that he will succeed in imposing it on his 
Poincarés. But he can expect no concessions from us 
to placate them on that point. 

One final criticism, not so much of the Conference 
as of the Dawes Report itself, remains to be noted. 
Mr. MacDonald was attacked in the House of Commons 
from all sides—and not least from his own back-benches 
—for supporting any kind of reparations plan at all. 
If Germany could pay, which was doubtful, she could 
only pay by doing mischief to us, by underselling our 
manufacturers in our own or neutral markets, and 
thereby increasing the volume of our unemployment. 
In effect, the payment of reparations would punish the 
payee more heavily than the payer. We are not 
Impressed by this well-worn argument. It is possible, 
no doubt, to paint a lurid picture, and in a sense a true 
picture—true, that is, because physically possible— 
of a constant stream of German goods, cutting out 
British goods in inexpansible markets, and utterly 
dislocating British industries. But in fact there is no 
Teason why the payment of reparations, properly 
controlled, should work in that way, or should, indeed, 
fail to benefit its recipients. There may be moral or 
Political objections to one nation taking tribute from 
another ; but that is not the point, as we understand it, 
of these economic doctrinaires. So far as it is anyone’s 
Point, however, there are two things to be said about it 


in relation to Germany and ourselves and France. We 











where experts are discussing the questions of 


in this country are not enthusiasts for reparations. 
We certainly do not regard it as immoral that we should 
receive them; but we should have been willing to 
abandon our claims long ago if we could have got peace 
and the restoration of our markets thereby. As it is, 
we are asking, in effect, for nothing more than that the 
Germans should pay what America is exacting from us. 
The French, on the other hand, both on moral grounds 
and because they are in straiter circumstances than we 
are, are far more determined creditors. It is obviously 
sheer waste of time to try to persuade them to forego 
all thought of reparations, and Mr. MacDonald would 
not show himself a great statesman, but a futile crank, 
if he as Prime Minister of England were to follow the 
path indicated to him by Mr. Morel and his friends. 
We agree that the Treaty of Versailles is a bad treaty, 
and that it wants a more drastic revision than it is 
likely to get at the hands of the London Conference. 
We agree that an acceptance of the Dawes Report by 
the London Conference might not satisfy everybody from 
an economic point of view. But it might be an incal- 
culable political gain. And that, we suppose, is why 
every sensible person is anxious for the success of the 
Conference. The most mischievous factor in the 
disturbance of Europe for the past five years has not 
been false economic doctrine, but the mad politics of 
the French. This is a “peace conference ’’ whose aim 
is to bring them back to sanity. 


THE LAST CHANCE OF PEACE 
N his speech in the Belgian Chamber last Friday M. 
Vandervelde said that one of the men who signed 
written to him: “ We must seize the last opportunity 
that we shall have of securing peace.” That is what all 
unless the London conference succeeds in coming to an 
agreement, all hope of a settlement must be abandoned. 
not want a settlement, and the Nationalists on the two sides 
of the frontier are as usual playing into one another’s 
in abuse of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and M. Herriot. But 
in Germany the wreckers are a small, though noisy, 
who are men of sound judgment and not prone to illusions, 
believe, rightly or wrongly, that to be also the case on the 
the weakness of the new French Government and the 
difficulties of the French parliamentary situation, but they 
and that the great majority of the French people desire a 
settlement with Germany. 
have come back with the opinion that one of the greatest 
obstacles to a settlement is the prevalence of what they 
that he found in London a general indisposition to believe 
that a change in France was possible. In his opinion the 
to get over than the differences between France and Ger- 
many. “If,” he said, ““ we had a statesman in Germany, 
The German in question is not one of the small Francophile 
section here, but on the contrary a warm admirer of England, 
with England was the only safe policy for Germany. 
It is the recognition of the difficulties in the way of an 


FRANKFuRT-AM-Marn, July 14th. 
I the Treaty of Versailles on behalf of Germany had 
men of goodwill feel in Germany. It is realised that, 
Here, of course, as in France, the nationalist wreckers do 
hands. The Deutsche Zeitung and the Echo de Paris compete 
minority, and certain recent German visitors to France, 
other side of the frontier. They recognise—and deplore— 
say that there is a profound change in French opinion, 
Recent German visitors to England, on the other hand, 
describe as English Francophobia. One of them told me 
differences between England and France were more difficult 
his first task would be to reconcile England and France.” 
who before the War held that a policy of understanding 
agreement between England and France that makes German 
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friends of peace intensely anxious and somewhat pessimistic 
about the result of the London Conference. For they 
realise that agreement between England and France is 
essential to peace and to the future of Germany. If no 
such agreement be possible, there is an end of the Dawes 
plan and of the last hope of settling the reparations pro- 
blem. That means that the Rentenmark will collapse, 
and Germany will be plunged into an economic financial 
crisis even more grave than those which she has already 
experienced. It means indeed a catastrophe the extent 
of which it is impossible to foresee. Germany has not 
profited during the last four years by the disagreement 
between England and France. On the contrary, that 
disagreement has prevented any settlement of the repar- 
ations problem and has handed over Germany to the will 
and pleasure of M. Poincaré. Possibly, had England taken 
part in the invasion of the Ruhr, it would have been better 
in the end for Germany than what has actually happened. 
In any case the British Government did no good to Germany 
by disapproving of the French policy and at the same time 
facilitating it and wishing it success. Germans think, 
rightly or wrongly, that the inactivity of England is just 
as much responsible for the present state of things as the 
activity of France, and they are inclined to think that this 
is not perhaps sufficiently recognised in England. The 
opinion is very prevalent that the dissensions between 
England and France are only superficially concerned with 
the reparations question, that their real cause has nothing 
to do with Germany, but that Germany has got most of 
the blows dealt by the combatants. If disagreement 
between England and France meant that Germany were 
free to make an arrangement with either, Germans would 
not mind it, for they believe that it would be easier for 
Germany to come to an understanding with either France 
or England separately than with both together. But in 
the past dissension between England and France has meant 
no understanding with anybody, and it seems likely to 
mean that in the future. 

For these reasons there is a tendency among Germans 
in favour of a settlement to regret the English criticisms 
of the agreement arrived at in Paris which are reported 
in the German press. At first the agreement made an 
unfavourable impression, which was aided by the approval 
of it expressed by French Nationalist papers. Reflection, 
however, has considerably modified the first impression, 
and the modification has been aided by the attacks on the 
agreement of the Echo de Paris. The Berlin correspondent 
of that paper is informing its readers that Germany is 
going to wreck the little plans of Mr. MacDonald and 
M. Herriot, and a good many Germans are determined 
to disappoint him. It would be too much to say that 
Germans have confidence in Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot, 
for they have no longer confidence in anybody, but— 
always excepting those opposed to any settlement—they 
still believe in the goodwill of the British and French 
Prime Ministers towards Germany and make great allow- 
ances for the difficulties of their respective positions. 
Above all, it is believed here that, if Mr. MacDonald and 
M. Herriot cannot arrive at a satisfactory settlement, 
nobody can. As I have said, the feeling is that this is 
the last chance of peace. This being so, it is felt that 
Mr. MacDonald was wise in going to the furthest possible 
limit to save M. Herriot’s situation in France. Naturally, 
everybody thinks that it would have been wiser at once 
to publish the text of the British invitations to the Con- 
ference and thus not give the Echo de Paris the chance 
of making mischief. But, as the mischief had been made, 
people here do not see what else Mr. MacDonald could 
have done than what he did. 

I find a pretty general agreement that the only con- 
cession of any importance made by Mr. MacDonald to 
French opinion is that concerning the functions of the 
Reparation Commission—no doubt an important con- 
cession—and that the rest of the Paris agreement means 
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little and settles nothing, which is as it should be, Even 
the question of the Reparation Commission is not 

for it is thought here very likely that America will po 
agree to the Anglo-French proposals in this regard, i, 
which case they will presumably fall to the ground ang 
some other method satisfactory to the lenders will haye 
to be found. If, however, the American Government 
agrees to appoint a representative on the Reparation 
Commission for the special case mentioned, the German, 
whom I have consulted see no reason to object to the 
decision remaining in the hands of the Commission. For, 
as in that case the Commission, when it had to pronounce 
on the question of a German default, would have fiye 
members, the French chairman could never be called 
upon to exercise his casting vote. On the other hand, 
as this clause of the Paris agreement is understood here, 
in the event of the American Government declining to 
nominate a representative and of the Reparation Con. 
mission being divided on the question of a German default, 
the casting vote would in fact be exercised by the American 
Agent of Reparation Payments. 

Further, as has been remarked to me to-day, the members 
of the Reparation Commission are instructed by their 
respective Governments, whatever may be the formal 
fiction of their independence. It is believed that M. Barthou 
has not always followed the instructions of M. Poincaré 
very willingly and is personally disposed towards a mor 
lenient policy. In any case, it may be presumed that the 
French Government would change its representative, if its 
instructions were disregarded. As for Belgium, apart 
from the possibility of a change of Government in that 
country, it is not thought here that Belgian policy will 
necessarily be so subservient to French in the future as it 
has been in the past. The chief motive that actuated the 
Belgian Government in deciding to join in the Rub 
expedition was fear that the whole control of the Rhineland 
and the Ruhr would pass effectively into the hands of 
France and that Belgium would be shut in by French spheres 
of influence. The pusillanimity of previous British Govern- 
ments is considered in Germany to have some responsibility 
for the subservience of Belgium to France. In this con- 
nection I may say that I have it from an extremely good 
Belgian source that the Belgian Government more than 
once last year made cautious and tentative approaches 
to the British Government which had no response. Indeed 
the term used to me was that the advances were “ repulsed 
by Lord Curzon. The attitude of the British Government 
had, I was assured, caused great resentment. If this be 80, 
Belgium is not the only country that has been driven into 
the arms of France by the lack of any consistent policy on 
the part of England. Poland is another. Indeed, the 
refusal of England to give any lead is the primary cause of 
the present political conditions of the Continent of Europe. 
Even the League of Nations, at whose first Assembly British 
influence was predominant, was allowed by the weakness 
of British policy to pass under the control of F rance. By 
many people in Germany, at any rate, it is recogn 
that the predecessors of the present Prime Minister of 
England bequeathed to him a difficult heritage. 

The events of the last ten days have naturally encouraged 
the German Nationalists to make a new offensive. They 
are demanding that the Government should attach ar 
ditions to its acceptance of the Dawes plan and sho 
go back on its acceptance of the military inquiry “— 
the Allies agree to finish it by the end of September. 
the former point Dr. Stresemann gave them some “a 
satisfaction in his speech at Elberfeld last aur 
perhaps what he said need not be taken too serio y: 
More serious is the Government proposal to revive 
import duties on cereals abolished since the —s 
of the War—although the internal prices of reer 
Germany are below world prices. At the same ong 
exportation of cereals, hitherto prohibited, has aad 
sanctioned with limitations. This is probably inten 
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as a bribe to the German Nationalists to“obtain their 
support for the Dawes plan, and thus facilitate their entry 
into the Government, which the majority of the German 
People’s Party desire. In that case it is probable that 
the Reparation Commission, or whatever authority may 
have that duty, will be called upon before long to pro- 
nounce on @ German default. If the Nationalists, after 
having been beaten all along the line, secure the fruits 
of victory, it will be a characteristically German situation. 
There may, however, be difficulties in the Centre Party. 
It is significant that Germania, the Berlin organ of that 
y, criticises the Government proposal. The Socialists 
have declared their intention of beginning an active cam- 
ign against the proposal and, if they do, they may recover 
some of their lost influence, for the re-imposition of import 
duties on food is extremely unpopular with the working 
cass. The mere introduction of the Government Bill 
has already raised the prices of cereals. The Communists 
are as strongly opposed to the revival of the duties as the 
Socialists, and, if the two parties could for once subordinate 
their rivalries to the interests of Labour, a united front 
could be obtained on this question. But of that there is 
no hope. Rosert DELL. 


THREE CANDIDATES FOR THE 
PRESIDENCY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE American people, it would seem, have taken, 
T within the past few weeks, a long step in the 

direction of more seemly and more actual politics. 
So much at least may be said at the end of the month of 
summer madness exhibited in the nominating conventions. 
As the result of those conventions we have to take account 
of four parties and four Presidential candidates, three of 
which are important. The changes of public feeling as to 
the outlook have been rapid. When the Republicans at 
Cleveland nominated Mr. Coolidge, the general inference 
was that there was nothing interesting to look for. When 
the Democrats in New York allowed the supporters of 
Mr. McAdoo and Governor “ Al ” Smith to turn the Madison 
Square Garden into a gladiatorial show, it was naturally 
supposed that anything might happen—except the quite 
astonishing thing that did happen, with the nomination of 
Mr. J. W. Davis. And when, again at Cleveland, and 
before the New York Garden Party had “ got around ” to 
Mr. Davis, the Conference for Progressive Political Action 
invited the old Wisconsin war-horse, Senator La Follette, 
to take the field as champion of the independent Progres- 
sives, it became reasonable to conclude that the enchant- 
ment (as Carlyle would have said) under which American 
politics have lain, in the five years since the death of Roose- 
velt and the occultation of Woodrow Wilson, was about to 
be broken. Coolidge, Davis, La Follette—that at any rate 
means a genuine fight. 

Mr. Davis holds, for the present, the centre of the political 
stage. He is an agreeable person, and the story of his 
life and miracles makes a pleasant study. It was in 1920, 
when he had been for some twelve months Ambassador in 
London, filling the position with great acceptance, that a few 
People in America began to speak of him as a possible 
President, but at that time they could be only very few. 
Mr. Davis was known as a Southern lawyer, belonging to a 
State which the “ sinister masters ” of American politics 
do not think of when they are looking for starters in the 
Presidential race. He was obviously a gentleman, and he 
— rae a highbrow. He made speeches no less readily 

predecessor, Mr. W. H. Page, had done. They 


were elaborate speeches, often literary, if with less of the 
air of good literary talk than Mr. Page could give to his. 
Mr. Davis was not in the least like President Wilson, but 
there was considerable danger that many good Americans 
would think he was; and that would not do at all. He 
was, in any case, a Wilson man, and a believer in America’s 
full membership in the family of nations. All this was 
bad for him. The year 1920 was the very worst time for a 
man of Mr. Davis’s type. As anyone could see, it was the 
lowbrow’s season. The electorate was believed to be 
calling for a President who, whatever else he might be, 
could be recognised as one of the boys. That was the reason 
why the contending bosses put up Harding and Cox, two 
“* regular fellers ” from Ohio ; and why, when some quixotic 
Democrat at the San Francisco Convention mentioned the 
name of John W. Davis, the assembled delegates did not 
take the trouble to ask who he might be. 

But that was four years ago, when the American public 
was releasing itself from the rigours of President Wilson, 
and had not yet begun to learn what life would be like 
under the rule of “the Ohio Gang,”’ whose enthronement 
in Washington was accomplished within a few weeks, or 
days, of Mr. Harding’s induction into the White House. 
The prospect is altogether different in this year of grace, 
when the chance of getting a J. W. Davis in Washington 
comes upon millions of American citizens like the promise 
of a return to decency and responsibility. 

The surprising thing about this nomination is that it 
should be the outcome of the Madison Square Garden, 
where, for three times the number of days usually deemed 
sufficient, the experts in the mass production of noise and 
excitement kept up their terrifying energies. From the 
standpoint of that delightful army of evangelists who, 
in London this week, have been demonstrating the religious 
uses of advertisement, the managers of the show would 
have completely made good if they had contrived the 
nomination of Mr. McAdoo, or of New York’s idolised 
* Al’? Smith. But as neither of those could, in the nature 
of things, have been nominated, and as in the end Mr. 
Davis was accepted with a relief that was almost acclaim, 
we may perhaps risk the assertion that the Garden Party in 
New York marks the beginning of the end for one American 
institution—the machine-made assembly of delegates. 

There were two real issues debated in this convention— 
two only, and both would have been burked if the party 
bosses could have had their way. The Democrats, like 
the Republicans, were able to dodge Prohibition, which is 
the single public question that is interesting to every 
citizen of America. It will not be dodgeable in 1928. They 
would also, like the Republicans, have dodged the League 
of Nations, but the faithful Wilsonians would not permit 
them to do so. Mr. Newton Baker, Wilson’s Secretary of 
War and one of the best speakers in America, swept the 
assembly with a speech that would have gained the prize 
for oratory, but it was delivered in a hopeless cause. The 
majority was for a plank in the platform which touched 
the visible limit of humbug. It referred the League to 
a national referendum which, as Mr. Baker scornfully 
calculated, might possibly be held after the sons of the 
delegates who voted for it had been killed in the War 
their fathers showed no interest in preventing. The 
debate on the only other question that mattered—the 
Ku Klux Klan—was better still, for it shook the convention 
out of its tolerance of foolery and proved, at any rate, 
that large numbers of Americans are awake to a menace 
by comparison with which the Black Shirts of Italy seem 
almost like a company of boy scouts. Actually the Klan 
made a demonstration in force. It mobilised in sufficient 
strength to throw out the plank that carried a positive 
denunciation of the Invisible Empire. But its members 
remained invisible. Not one of them had the pluck to 
stand up and declare that he was a Klansman, was proud 
of it, and would welcome the advertisement of a commina- 
tory vote. 
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Now Mr. Davis can have tittle or nothing to do with all 
this. He is, at any rate in appearance, startlingly remote 
from it. He will, presumably, shape his own campaign, 
and he will certainly make an attractive candidate. In 
personal equipment he is irameasurably superior to the 
President. Mr. Coolidge has been denied the gift, not 
only of speech, but of talk. His type is that of the New 
England Yankee, which makes as vivid a contrast to the 
Virginian type of Mr. Davis as Arthur Henderson makes to 
Lord Balfour. Moreover, Mr. Davis starts free from party 
and personal scandals. Oil has not touched him, and, 
though W. J. Bryan fought him in the convention as a 
““wet reactionary,” the slight suspicion of dampness is 
not likely to damage him. But one thing in his record will, 
perhaps fatally. He is a “ corporation lawyer,” an em- 
ployee of Wall Street, counsel for many years for the 
house of Pierpont Morgan. Not that the Republicans will 
be able to make much of this, for Mr. Coolidge is the chosen 
representative of the great interests, and the Cleveland 
Convention, which nominated him, made plainer than ever 
the fact that the Republican Party is merely the political 
organisation of Big Business. The two historic American 
parties are in process of dissolution, and the Independents, 
who believe in neither, have been waiting to see whether 
or not the Democrats would nominate a Progressive to 
oppose Mr.Coolidge. They do not lament but ratherrejoice 
because Republican and Democrat in the election will be a 
rigid and unimaginative Conservative against a Con- 
servative enjoying the advantages of personal style and a 
romantic temperament. 

Hence the third party and its champion, Senator La 
Follette, who was nominated on July 4th as Independent 
Progressive candidate. Robert M. La Follette, measured 
by any standeard, is a remarkable figure. He is the embodi- 
ment of that form of agrarian progressivism which the 
State of Wisconsin, twenty years ago, worked out and, 
through skilful publicity, set going in the farther West. 
La Follette is now a veteran, nearing his seventieth year. 
He has somehow managed, until now, to avoid a formal 
breach with the Republican Party, although there is hardly 
a Democrat, or a Socialist, who is more repellent to the 
regular Republican voter. La Follette is not a Socialist. 
His political mind is the product of the American Middle 
West, and its progressivism is streaked with convictions 
and prejudices which to the English observer seem ancient 
and curious. He is a rhetorician and what we used to call 
an agitator. He is eloquent and arrogant, angular and 
generous; extraordinarily independent and _inflexibly 
honest. His position among the Western Progressives 
is unique. But he can only establish himself as a national 
leader upon the basis of a genuinely united movement, 
and that he cannot make unless he succeeds in enlisting the 
support of the new Farmer-Labour combination in the 
West, one section of which, with Minnesota as centre, has 
gone off on its own line with a Labour leader from Illinois 
as Presidential candidate. La Follette, presumably, can 
override a schism such as this; but he does not deal in 
tact, his personal influence is rather strongly localised, and 
his health (probably the decisive circumstance) is very 
uncertain. But the Progressive revolt is a reality, and 
the contest between the two Conservatives, which must be 
largely a battle in the Eastern States, gives to the third- 
party movement the opportunity that was thrown away 
twelve years ago. The La Follette platform is not open to 
the charge of indefiniteness. It includes a radical reform 
of tariff, taxes and freights; public control of the rail- 
roads ; more “ direct democracy ” ; government stimulus 
to large-scale co-operation; and in foreign affairs the 
revision of the European treaties, gradual disarmament by 
agreement between the nations, and the “ outlawing” of 
war. It signalises, in unmistakable fashion, the opposition 
of East and West in America. Mr. Coolidge has heard of 
that, Mr. Davis has yet to discover it. 
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A COMING OF AGE 


O social movement has made such rapid progress in 
N recent years as the movement for adult education, 
And no movement bids fair to make as great 
progress in the near future ; for from all the bodies engaged 
in the work come the most encouraging reports of further 
development. No one body can, of course, claim to be the 
sole cause of this advance ; but certainly a large share of 
the credit belongs to the Workers’ Educational Association, 
which has been celebrating its coming of age at Oxford 
during this week. Twenty-one years ago, when the W.E.A, 
was founded, the only movement seriously concerned with 
adult education, apart from purely technical teaching, was 
the University Extension Movement. And, while there 
were numerous University Extension Courses in many parts 
of the country, that movement had largely lost its initia] 
driving force and ceased to appeal to the groups for whom 
it was at the outset principally designed. It enrolled com- 
paratively few serious students ; it had become largely an 
agency for the provision of popular lectures ; and, save ina 
few centres, it had almost ceased to attract the working- 
class students to whom its founders had meant to appeal. 

The pioneers of the W.E.A. had some experience of 
University Extension, and their consciousness of its failure 
was one of the principal causes that led them to the creation 
of a new body. They believed that among the manual 
workers could be found many anxious to take advantage 
of opportunities for serious study, but repelled by the 
methods and associations of the Extension Movement. 
They set out both to organise and to meet this working-class 
demand, devising types of courses which would appeal only 
to serious students and would satisfy the special needs of 
men and women who worked all day in the factories and 
had received in most cases only an elementary school 
education. The W.E.A. was the instrument which they 
created for this purpose. It was an attempt to build upa 
partnership in educational work between the working-class 
organisations, such as Trade Unions and Co-operative 
Societies, and the Universities and public education authori- 
ties as the bodies concerned in supplying the demand for 
adult education. 

The first ripe fruit of the new collaboration, set in motion 
at a Conference held at Oxford in 1903, was the Tutorial 
Class system, which has remained throughout the central 
feature of the new movement. Albert Mansbridge and his 
colleagues were concerned, not to make education easy for 
the workers, but to ensure that the keen working-class 
student should find available for him education of a standard 
as high as he could possibly desire. Every student who 
joins a Tutorial Class undertakes a full three years’ course 
of part-time study, spread over three winter sessions. His 
task is not merely to listen to a planned course of lectures 
given by a competent tutor, but to take his full share in 
class discussion, in the writing of papers on the subject of 
the course, and in stiff reading connected with it. The 
course is planned so as to suit his special needs and exper'- 
ence; but it is in no sense a “ soft option.” It does not 
play down to the student ; he is expected to play up, and 
play up hard. 

The success of the Tutorial Class system has been aston- 
ishing. Apart from a slight temporary setback during the 
war, the classes have grown steadily in numbers, until they 
have spread to every part of the country and can count 
their students by tens of thousands. Every University 
in England and Wales collaborates with the W.E.A. in their 
conduct, and in connection with them there has sprung UP 
a still larger number of classes of less advanced types 
catering for students who cannot undertake the full three 
years’ course or preparing students for entry later into ® 
Tutorial Class. The Universities and the Board of Educa- 
tion have aided this growth with teachers and with money, 
and of late Local Education Authorities have increasingly 
given their help. But the demand has been created, and 
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the standard maintained, mainly by the pioneering and 

pro dist work of the W.E.A. It is not too much to 

say that in the twenty-one years of its life the W.E.A. 

has given a new meaning to adult education, and exerted an 

influence extending far beyond its own class activity. 

Naturally, in a field so fertile, the W.E.A. has not been 
slowed to have matters all its own way. Rivals, and 
complementary bodies working in other parts of the field, 
have appeared and developed rapidly. The W.E.A. has 
found itself often between two fires. It has been accused 
on the one hand of being a propagandist body in disguise, 
preaching Socialism to the workers under the mantle of 
free and undogmatic education. On the other hand it has 
been challenged in working-class circles’ by the National 
Council of Labour Colleges, whose leaders, promising “ to 
be candid, but not impartial,” offer dogmatic Marxian 
teaching in place of W.E.A. “ open-mindedness,” and 
accuse the W.E.A. of being a body subsidised by capitalists 
and Governments for the workers’ undoing. It has stood 
both fires well; indeed, they have helped it to steer its 
course plainly along the lines of free discussion unhampered 
by dogmatism or preconceived conclusions. 

An important result of W.E.A. activity and of the 
appearance of other bodies in the field has been a marked 
awakening of interest in adult education both among the 
public and in the Trade Unions and Co-operative Societies. 
Not only have the public authorities and a growing section 
of the public been induced for the first time to take adult 
education seriously, but more and more Labour bodies are 
making the education of their members a definite part of 
their objects, and preparing schemes of education on which 
they are ready to spend money and effort. The Co-operators 
are widening their educational aims and learning to make 
fuller use of the resources which most Co-operative Societies 
set aside for educational work. The Trades Union Congress 
has taken the matter up, and is trying to formulate inclusive 
schemes for placing educational facilities at the disposal 
of all Trade Union members. The Working Men’s Clubs 
and Adult Schools are increasing both the quality and the 
quantity of their educational work. 

Inevitably, in the course of this rapid growth, there 
arise numerous problems not easy of solution. Not all 
the bodies which are coming to recognise the importance of 
adult education fully understand what education is. Some 
Trade Unions, following the lead of the Marxian Labour 
Colleges, are disposed to demand methods, not of helping 
their members to think for themselves, but of indoctrinating 
them with certain definite views about the class-war and 
the Labour theory of surplus value. On the other side, 
some local Education Authorities are inclined to judge the 
merits of educational work among adults by its effective- 
hess in combating ‘‘ Bolshevism” and similar tendencies. 
Clearly, both these demands are equally illegitimate. He 
who invokes the aid of education submits to the dangerous 
process of thinking for himself, always at the risk of up- 
setting cherished notions and conclusions which cannot 
stand the test of searching enquiry. The Trade Union or 
the Education Authority which supports the W.E.A. has 
to face this risk, which is indeed the very basis of the 
W.E.A.’s educational methods. But it is a risk which 

no real believer in education will for a moment hesitate to 
face ; for without it no clear thinking can really be ensured. 

Adult education was first given a recognised place in the 
national system by Mr. Fisher’s Act. It was there first 
officially recognised that the concern of the State cannot 
stop short at the elementary or secondary school, or even 
at the University. Even if the school age is raised, or 
Perhaps the more it is raised, there will remain for those 
- leave school without passing on to the higher stages 
ay or University education, a great need of 

her opportunities. Under present conditions, the boys 


and girls who leave school to become wage-earners seldom 
me conscious of their need for further education, 
“part from purely technical courses, until they are fully 





adult. But in the twenties an increasing minority finds 
that there are all manner of things they want to know, 
and cannot easily learn without help, about the world 
around them and their place and rights and duties therein. 
From this growing minority the W.E.A. and similar bodies 
draw their recruits. Unlike school pupils, their scholars 
come to them usually with a definite purpose, or at least 
a definite want. Same want to study economics, in order 
to understand better the system in which they work, or to 
fit themselves for a fuller exercise of civic rights. Some 
want to study literature, or some other purely humanistic 
subject, in order to appreciate better the values of which 
they are conscious their understanding needs development. 
There is wide variety of motives, but in nearly every case 
the student comes with a conscious desire to be satisfied. 

It is of vital importance to society that these needs 
should be met, and experience has shown that purely 
voluntary bodies such as the W.E.A. are in the best position 
to meet them. When public bodies try to provide classes 
for adults, they are apt, even against their will, to infect 
them with the dry formalism of technical teaching. When 
Universities make the attempt, they are apt to play down 
to their wider audience, and to underrate its intelligence. 
The voluntary body, knowing its own clientéle, can best 
devise the methods appropriate to each type of student, 
and public authorities and Universities can best do their 
share by collaboration with the voluntary bodies on the 
lines already worked out and perfected in the case of the 
W.E.A. by long experiment. The W.E.A. needs, and we 
believe claims, no monopoly. Its concern is not with all 
types of students, but with those of the working-class, 
whose special needs it knows how to meet. There is ample 
room for other bodies in other parts of the field. But the 
W.E.A., more than any other body, can claim the credit of 
having worked out the right methods, and put adult 
education in Great Britain on a sound and firm foundation. 
That is no mean achievement, for, great as the progress has 
been, infinitely more remains to be done. The W.E.A. is 
rightly proud of its twenty-one years’ work: there is no 
reason why it should not do far more, under more favour- 
able conditions, in the years to come. And there is every 
reason why the State and the Local Authorities, having 
put its claim fully to the test in the experimental stages, 
should now extend to it and to its co-workers in the vast 
field of adult education, ampler and more generous help 
from public funds. The sum now spent in this way is 
almost incredibly small in comparison with the work that 
it does. The time is ripe for an expansion, which can only 
be ensured if Trade Unions and educational enthusiasts, 
on the one hand, and the State and the Local Education 
Authorities on the other, will provide the resources out of 
which the growing demand of working-class students can 
be met. 


THE MURDERER 
f I \HE murderer has in recent years been gradually 


transformed from a villain into something like a 

public hero. He has ousted the society beauty 
from her throne in the illustrated papers, and no sooner is 
he condemned to be hanged for his crime than his reminis- 
cences are far more eagerly sought after by the Sunday 
Press than if he had been a general in the Great War or a 
Prime Minister. Murder, indeed, has become the easiest 
way to catch the public eye. Was there not a lady novelist 
in America some time ago who, on being arrested for 
murder, confessed that she had committed the crime simply 
in order to advertise her books? I am not sure that it pays 
to advertise on such a scale as this, and the International 
Advertising Convention has unfortunately kept out of its 
agenda any reference to the profitableness of murder as an 
aid to publicity. The chief objection to murder as an aid 
to publicity is that the murderer does not live long enough 
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fully to enjoy it. If the respect paid to murderers con- 
tinues to increase, however, it may be that the penalties 
will be made merely nominal, and that to advertise a 
new tooth-paste by committing a murder will be both cheap 
and safe. Murder, I confess, still rather horrifies me. I 
cannot get used to the way in which all the old sins are being 
abolished, so that nowadays one often gets the impression 
that there are only two vices left worth an honest man’s 
condemnation—puritanism and drunkenness. Puritanism 
and drunkenness are, so far as I can make out, the only two 
vices that are more generally condemned to-day than they 
were in the reign of Queen Victoria. All the other vices 
have improved their position. I can foresee a time when a 
man will be sent to penal servitude for keeping the 
Sabbath and when an inability to say “truly rural” 
after a dinner-party will bring a man to the gallows. It 
may be that this will ultimately make even drunkenness 
popular, and that we shall see the Sunday papers offering 
as many hundred pounds for the life-story of a habitual 
drunkard as they now pay for the life-story of a murderer. 
The cult of the murderer, however, is likely to last for some 
time to come, and bouquets will continue to be thrown to 
Cain until some really virtuous man commits a murder and 
disgusts the public with the whole business. 

It will be within the memory even of a public with so 
short a memory as the public of to-day that a Frenchman 
called Vaquier was condemned to death for putting strych- 
nine into the health-salts of a hotel-proprietor. It may be, 
for all I know, that the Appeal Court will reverse the 
decision of the judge and jury, but, at least, Vaquier is a 
man who has been condemned to death for murder and hence 
has become a figure of extraordinary fascination to thousands 
of people who are indifferent to Socrates and Marcus 
Aurelius. I naturally turned to the papers on Sunday in 
order to find out all I could about him, for, though I am not 
indifferent to Marcus Aurelius, I was more immediately 
interested in Vaquier. I soon found what I was looking 
for, but I must say I was a little shocked to find head-lines 
such as: 


DREAMER, HuMoORIST AND MAN OF AFFAIRS. 

VERSATILE FRENCHMAN WRITES VERSES IN BRIXTON 
ABOUT BLUE ANCHOR. 

*“*] Pray FoR AND Parpon THosE Wuo Harm Me.” 


A stranger from another planet would surely be surprised 
to find that we can subedit a man into such excellence and 
nevertheless condemn him to be hanged. It may be, of 
course, that the Sunday paper believes that Vaquier is 
innocent, for, even when it imputes a fault to him such as 
vanity, it is careful to add that he “ has some reasons ” 
for it. How glowing is the picture it paints of him for its 
readers! ‘‘ He works prodigiously,’” we are told, ‘ but 
with such joy in his work that he might be mistaken for an 
idler.” How William Morris’s heart would have warmed 
to so geniala man! How Lord Leverhulme must long that 
the world contained more men with so noble an attitude 
to work! It is certainly unusual to find a man in whom 
the genius for affairs is so happily blended with the genius 
of the artist as it is in the Vaquier of the Sunday Press. 
** Look,” says the writer, “ for a moment at his signature ; 
it is a work of art, embellished with more flourishes than 
Charles Dickens’s own. No one with a commonplace mind 
would use a signature like that.” After this, we are not 
surprised to learn that this “ alert, good-looking, smart man 
of affairs ’’ “ adds to his social attractions a keen sense of 
humour ”—which is more than could be said of Aristides. 
Vaquier, however, has one point of resemblance to Aristides : 
he is apparently so nearly faultless that he must be uncom- 
fortable for ordinary sinful mortals to live with. One or 
two minor faults, indeed, are admitted. For instance, 
““the man is persevering and headstrong to the point of 
obstinacy.” But you might have said as much of Lord 
Kitchener. To tell the truth, as I read the character- 


sketch of Vaquier, I could not help thinking in succession of 


it, 


Victor Hugo, Dickens, Samuel Smiles, Lord Kitchener and 
Dr. Johnson. There may be some people cynical enough 
to smile at the fact that before his arrest Vaquier wa, 
engaged in writing some lines “ consolatory for a widow.” 
These have been translated into English as follows: 

A mate is lost and sighs express my woes: 

One weeps with sorrow, then . . . one secks relief; 

On wings of time flies off the sorest grief, 

Time leads us back where life with pleasure flows! 
It seems to me that the writer of the character-sketch 
put the matter moderately when he described Vaquier 
as “‘an enigma.” But, as I have already said, wha 
would a stranger from another planet think of the sanity 
of a nation that condemned the man whose simple story 
is so movingly told here to be hanged? Perhaps, the 
British public also is an enigma. 

The character-sketch is followed in the same paper by 
a chapter of Vaquier’s story of his own life, and here too 
we find ourselves in touch with a man who had many of 
the virtues that won the deserved admiration of Samuel 
Smiles, Vaquier, it is clear, was never one of your spend- 
thrifts and sluggards. ‘“‘ No one,” he declares, “ has said 
truly of me that I waste or loaf or sleep overmuch. At 
Byfleet I was nearly always the first to come downstairs 
in the mornings.” He confesses that, as a boy, he used 
often to play truant from school, but never, like the other 
boys, in order to go bird’s-nesting or to rob an orchard: 
he was merely borrowing a few hours from the school- 
master in order to visit the workshops of the town to 
perfect his knowledge of machinery. He became a 
apprentice to an electrical company at the age of fourteen, 
but, instead of remaining in this position for the usual 
time, he quickly earned promotion by his industry. “‘Work- 
ing almost by night and day,” he says, “‘ from sheer love 
of it, carrying on in the evenings at my lodgings as well 
as at the works, I made such progress that at the end of 
two months I was able to persuade the manager to put 
me on the pay-roll as a workman.” And so proceeds a 
narrative that might well fill a place in the pages of 
Self-Help. He tells of his early struggles and successes, 
and expresses his particular pleasure in the fact that he 
owed much of his prosperity to his enterprise in becoming 
sole agent in Bordeaux for the cutlery of Sheffield. “Sue- 
cess in the world,” he comments, “ is apt to start from things 
that look small. Like Christopher Columbus with his egg: 
test, one wants to know what to do, and then it is simple. 
So with my cutlery business. ‘ Sheffield’ was my answer 
to the question how to succeed.” Worse men have surely 
often been made heroes in the Sunday-schools. English- 
men, at least, will be unable to read without pride thst 
sentence which contains such a tribute to their national 
virtues: ‘*‘ Sheffield’ was my answer to the question 
how to succeed.” Long may Sheffield continue to be 
worthy of such praise ! 

At the same time, I cannot help wondering whether 
articles such as we read in the Sunday papers contain the 
whole truth about murderers. Are murderers really such 
good people ? Charming many of them must be ; other 
wise they would not find it so simple to persuade others 
to become their victims. But good? That is another 
matter. It would be very difficult to discover in the records 
of modern crime a murderer whose charm was more than 
superficial. Landru was undoubtedly a fascinating creature, 
if you happened to be a particularly foolish woman with 
a little money. So was the member of the Smith family 
who became famous in what was known as the Brides 
the Bath case. But they do not exercise this fascination 
on us when we read the reports of their trials. The ordinary 
murderer may have many of the virtues. He may be 
thrifty, punctual, neat in his clothes and hard-working. 
But, as a rule, there is some element of meanness or crue® 
in his crime that alienates our sympathies. It is, I 
as the Victorians used to hold, unpardonable to murder 
a woman in any case, but I fancy even people with the most 
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modern standards would admit that it is an atrocious 
ing to pick the murdered woman’s pocket, as Landru 
did. There is a lack of generosity in most murderers 
that is shocking to the moral sense. Burke and Hare did 
not smother their victims from a disinterested love of 
science but from greed of gain. I hope the law of this 
country will always make it clear that no one will be 
allowed to commit a murder for profit. The taint of 
profit, like the taint of cruelty, disgraces too many of the 
of the history of murder. In fact, I cannot remember 
a single murderer, apart from the Charlotte Cordays, who 
was what is called a really nice person. Murder is illegi- 
timate as a recreation and contemptible as atrade. Hencel 
wish that some of the papers, instead of saying pleasant things 
about murderers, would tell their readers the sensational 
life-story of St. Francis of Assisi or of John Wesley. These 
would really be much better stories of much better men. 
Perhaps, however, the Sunday papers are misled by the 
fact that, while Vaquier says “ I am innocent,” St. Francis 
and his kind have always said “I am guilty.” Y. ¥. 


WOMAN IN THE GARDEN 


\ \ Y RITING in the heat and flame of a fine July day 
by the side of a long herbaceous border where 
the humble bees search the delphiniums and 
canterbury bells, butterflies flutter round lupins and 
anchusas, and all the air is scented by the sweet williams, 
one has a suddenly quickened sense not only of the beauty 
of gardens but of the love and labour that go to their 
making. Memory turns to those serene autumn mornings 
when the sun was needed to dispel the earliest touch of 
frost, and the old gardener worked patiently and skilfully 
to prepare the ground and divide up the plants, or, with 
the advice of the true owner who has both a sense of colour 
and the “growing hand,” to rearrange them. How 
anxiously we awaited the waning of the harsh winter, 
how eagerly we looked at the time of the turning of the 
year for the signs of growth and life, how we sought the 
help of the lights to raise successors to the cold season’s 
victims. Now we have our reward, and fresh from the 
delight of borders that have made good, we turn to plan 
anew. 
A garden, says Bacon, “is the purest of human pleasures ; 
it is the greatest refreshment to the spirit of man, without 
which building and palaces are but gross handiworks”; 
and he goes on to show that he had the root of the matter 
in him by telling what every month should bring forth. 
“In July come gilliflowers of all varieties, musk roses, and 
the lime trees in blossom”; even as I write the lime tree 
by the orchard gate is musical with innumerable bees. 
He passes from bloom and fruit to scent. He would have 
“whole alleys” of burnet, wild thyme and water mints 
that, being trodden on, you may “ have the pleasure when 
you walk.” He has very large ideas. Who save the very 
few could keep a thirty acre garden, ten acres wild, ten 
acres lawn and the rest flower and fruit? But he has 
good taste, and tells us that statues and such things for 
state and magnificence “add nothing to pleasure.” Whatever 
the pleasure grounds of the Elizabethans—and Shakespeare, 
Spenser and Sir Philip Sidney hint at their beauty—the 
hion in gardens did not reach the height of achievement 
until late Victorian days, and it owed more than a little 
to the then Prince of Wales. King Edward VIIth loved 
the country in all its aspects of beauty, and women found 
it was possible to foster a natural taste without loss of 
caste, So the great gardens flourished, experts arose, 
and skilled writers, artists, photographers, one and all 
spreading the glad tidings that beauty was waiting for 
“ose who ensued it; and gradually, very gradually, the 
Jobbing man who passed from one suburban garden to 
‘nother in early summer leaving the dreadful stigmata of 


Visit in triple rows of geranium, lobelia and calceolaria, 


passed unregretted into retirement. Yet it was only here 
and there that people had enough vision to see that the 
best of all gardeners was not Adam but Eve. From of 
old she could bring the sense of colour arrangement, the 
patience and deft handling, the love of beauty that belong 
only to a minority of men; to-day she can come equipped 
with a kncwledge of botany, plant physiology and pathology, 
soil chemistry and physics. She can enter upon any garden 
and, whatever the defects of a soil or situation, can do 
what may be done to improve them. Even in a restless 
age intent upon machinery and materialism she is making 
her mark and there are institutions that exist to offer her 
complete training. 

It was with the idea of discovering the business aspects 
of the horticultural training for women that I visited the 
college at Swanley in Kent where Dr. Kate Barratt presides 
over sixty or seventy students drawn from all parts and 
all classes. Some come to study, as many of the lads do 
at Oxford’s School of Rural Economy, in order that they 
may look after their own property, others that they may 
take the work up professionally. The course may last 
four years if the University degree is to crown it, and of 
these the greater part is spent on work in the gardens 
while its significance is set out in lecture hall and laboratory ; 
the student passes from her open air task to her class, the 
laboratories being actually in the gardens. Beyond this 
experience lies the possible reward of a B.Sc. in horti- 
culture, but the student must enter after matriculation 
and chemistry must have been one of the subjects taken. 
The total cost of four years’ training allowing for main- 
tenance out of college in vacation would not be less than 
seven hundred and need not be more than eight hundred 
pounds. What is the minor equipment and what the 
prospects of the fully equipped student on passing away 
from Alma Mater? Can she turn a garden into a paying 
proposition, or is she for those who do not feel that the 
pursuit of beauty need be put on a business footing? 
The college diploma requires two years of college work 
with examinations and one year of practical gardening ; 
in addition to horticulture the student must take up either 
poultry keeping, agriculture or dairying. There is a com- 
mercial and smallholder’s course, there are short courses 
in gardening, poultry keeping, dairying and apiculture. 
Presuming that the work is complete, and the student has 
spent a maximum of four hundred pounds in two years, 
six in three, or eight hundred in four, what are the rewards? 

That there will be any lack of employment is unlikely; 
in 1928, when there was no more money available for 
luxuries than there is to-day, it was only possible for Dr. 
Barratt to satisfy one applicant in three. The girl gardener 
at starting may look to earn from one hundred and twenty to 
one hundred and fifty a year with cottage or rooms, light, 
firing and vegetables, and she may reasonably expect the 
help of a lad to do the heavy work. She should be able to 
look after a garden of one acre and a-half to two acres in 
extent, with some glass, and fruit trees, and to keep a 
house supplied with choice cut and pot flowers, peaches, 
nectarines and grapes. The total cost to the garden’s 
owner for skilled service, assistance, seeds, manures, etc., 
should not rise above five or six pounds a week, less than a 
cost of a car and a chauffeur; against the outlay would 
be the value of flowers and fruit, and above all the value of 
the sense of beauty satisfied. For the purely utilitarian 
garden where an endeavour must be made to balance 
income with expenditure the services of a woman are not 
required. 

Happily the trained woman gardener has many oppor- 
tunities outside private work. Round London and our 
great cities are flourishing suburbs in which the comfort- 
able classes congregate, in houses of which the gardens 
require no more than one or two days’ work in the week. 
Many of the owners with a vivid recollection of the Victorian 
horrors referred to above would welcome the new touch, 
the cultivated taste. They would not only pay for service 
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but would buy~the plants and flowers that demand skill 
and knowledge for their raising, they would like to have 
their houses decorated tastefully when they entertain. 

Finally there is the possibility of co-operation among 
women on the smallholding, an ideal arrangement for, say, 
four friends working in partnership, one perhaps looking 
after house and dairy, one tending live stock, and the other 
two dividing the garden and the glass between them. 
The trade in cut flowers is a very large one to-day, fortunes 
are made and earned at it, but the work admits of no limita- 
tion of hours. It is hard to lose money on poultry and bees 
if the training be adequate, the premises suitable and the 
fates not too unkind, and there is money in the dairy, 
particularly for those who can prepare cream in the Devon 
or Cornish fashion. It is necessary to be independent of 
the tender mercies of the railway companies, for they are 
cruel; the partners should be near enough to town to enable 
a motor van to pay its way. 

These, after all, are the ways of utility; the real purpose 
of the woman gardener is to increase beauty in a world 
that has far less than it needs. Adam may still delve, 
though Eve has learned to wield the spade and can subdue 
all save the stiffest soil; but when Eve comes to the garden 
as a queen to her throne, there will be such an efflorescence 
as England has ever known. Very gratefully, as I lay 
aside my pen, I turn again to enjoy the beauty of the 
work of her hands. 8. L. B. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 
HE Debate in the Commons on Monday raised, as 
every such Debate is bound to do, the minority 
opposition to the Dawes Report. It is an opposi- 
tion of principle, and it would be an error to suppose that 
it is confined to Mr. Morel and the “ forwards” of the 
Labour Party. A great many men of weight in European 
finance never believed in the Report, for the reason that it 
revived what they regard as the ground heresy on Repara- 
tions—which is to believe in them. They think that in 
this matter it is America contra mundum, and they insist 
that America, no more than anybody else, really holds her 
own doctrine. Great quantities of goods they declare cannot 
be transferred from one country to another in such masses 
as the procedure under the Dawes Report requires, or, if 
they can, they inflict more harm on the receiver than on 
the giver. And great masses of gold simply go into strong- 
boxes. In the German case, the goods will never be 
delivered at all. No authority concerned in the control 
of her industry will allow such a transaction to take place 
on any scale worth speaking of, for the necessary surplus 
of exports will never appear. The War Debts and in- 
demnities, in a word, are like Cbristian’s burden ; salvation 
for the world will be effectual only when they drop off its 
back. There is a pretty strong economic analysis at the 
root of these beliefs, and some serious facts in unemploy- 
ment. But I mention the matter as a warning rather than 
expression of belief. Supposing that the Dawes-Kindersley- 
Young thesis is not correct after all, and that the Turkifica- 
tion of Germany will not work, would it not be well for 
statesmen to have an alternative ready? And does an 
alternative exist, save in the shape of a British offer to 
France on debts and security? Mr. Asquith’s careful 
and skilfully balanced sketch of a security pact goes with a 
good deal of thinking in the Labour Party, including, I 
should imagine, the mind of the Prime Minister himself. 
Nevertheless—“ security ” is a selva oscura, haunted by 
lively fears and embedded in a maze of strongly held 
opinions. * * * 

The Conference opens with one great advantage. 
Poincaré’s cold and repellent personality is gone, and the 
friendly and charming Herriot is as a waft of spring in 
comparison. Between him and the Prime Minister there 
exists the personal liking which never advanced any cause 
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to which Poincaré was a party, as well as the virtug 
identity of their political positions and opinions. But j, 
one respect Herriot’s position is not strong. He 
rally his experts with the complete trust in such auxiliaries 
which MacDonald can command. And on such Critica] 
points as the representation of Germany at the Confereng 
the duration of the French occupation of the Rhineland, the 
French right of single and forcible intervention in Germany, 
and the French insistence on the Reparations Commissioy 
as the real agent of her mastery of the Reich, the views of 
these men are in fixed opposition to our own. A com. 
promise on this last point the Commission can doubtles 
achieve, for America seems willing to appoint a member 
ad hoc, to be called in if the question of default arises, 
But that can only be a beginning. Before the two countries 
loom such critical events as our approaching evacuation 
of Cologne, in face of a French assertion of a fifteen years’ 
tenure which can never end because it never begins. Ip 
a word, the fundamentals must be reached and explored 
(in reality they all arise under cover of the Dawes Report), 
or Germany, marching along the razor edge of her financial 
precipice, will tumble over it, and in a moment a new 
European scene will come into view. 
* * *~ 

Mr. Davis’s candidature for the Presidency bears with it 
many good wishes from this country, though whether that is 
an advantage to it is more than Icansay. America hassent 
us more than one charmer for an Ambassador. Davis’s at- 
traction, of look, voice, and manner, was obvious enough, and 
so was the character and poise of his mind. America holds 
him to be a conservative, and if that is her judgment it 
might well be ours also, for in a country where a “ Radical” 
is the equivalent of an enemy of the human race, a Con- 
servative is a being whose mind is well placed in about the 
middle of last century. But if this was the general set of 
his thought, he also gave the impression that he had not 
stopped thinking, and that advanced ideas did not repel 
him in the way they undoubtedly repel many Americans. 
In that respect—unless a singularly receptive mannet 
and way of comment belied him—he was of our soil. More 
over, popular as he was, beyond even the high average of 
the popularity of American Ambassadors, he did not seem 
to me to be so carried away by the spectacle of Anglo- 
Saxon gifts and virtues as (with all respect to a noble 
shade) his predecessor seemed at times to be. Ands 
steady mind about England is a necessary quality in 
American Ambassador, for her sake as well as his country’s 

* * * 

Professor Marshall’s death comes at the end of a long 
intellectual life; his gentle personality and far-reaching 
mind have given light to a long procession of students. I 
introducing them to economics, he showed them also the 
vast and intricate worlds of industry and social movement, 
as they had never been exhibited in their interacting spheres 
before. Possibly “ influence ’ would be too strong & word 
to apply to such a highly qualified work of instruction & 
his. Marshall was no Adam Smith; he handed down ™ 
massive generalisations, laid out no sharp-cut series of steps 
along which the “practical” man could walk for genet 
tions to come. Like another great modern English thinker, 
his mind was poised on a delicate balance. He knew much, 
and his researches discovered many elements of thought 
and practice in conflict with, or in modification of each 
other. Still, when he did come out with a fair measure 
of decision, his word went far. It was delivered on what 
one thinks was the right side on Protection, the eight hour 
movement, trade unionism, and the humanising of industry. 
And it is certain that he tended to moralise the study of 
political economy, as well as to broaden it, by giving weight 
to ethical considerations as well as to material ones. Nothing 
was omitted. His survey of his science was immens 
and the variety of illustration, the range of thought, the 
calm, clear rationality of method, and the enlighten 
and humane spirit which moved behind the massed mate 
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with which he dealt, gave it a literary and ethical as well as 
a purely analytical effect. He is worthy to be named with 
J. S. Mill. Can there be higher praise than that ? 


* - * 


I am glad to see the protest in the Daily News against 
the manners, and incidentally the morals, of a proportion 
of the drivers of motor-cars, more especially of those who 
infest the great motor tracks during the week-end. There 
are drivers of motors, notably, I think, of London omnibuses, 
whom one can only admire. They are superb in skill, 
and, for the most part, though in no risk of their own lives, 
in care for those of others. There is another class to whom 
one’s feelings are homicidal. Ill-gotten or quick-gotten 
wealth seems to breed them in great numbers, for though 
some of them are boys on motor bicycles, more likely to 
slay themselves than other people, the majority are drivers 
of large private cars, which they presumably own. As 
a class they are extremely unpleasant to look at, and 
their habits are diabolical. There are two mortal sins in 
motoring, both of which they regularly commit. The first 
is reckless, virtually blind, passing; the second is turning 
a corner on the wrong side or in the middle of the track. 
Their scheme of life is obvious—it is that of frightening 
decent and orderly drivers out of their path, and it seems 
a fairly successful one. Having large, weighty cars, 
heavily insured, they feel pretty safe, I imagine; at all 
events, few of them appear to get killed, which is what 
every motor-driver whom they plague and injure heartily 
desires should happen. The only cure would seem to be 
that when they are caught they should be sent to prison. 
Fines are ridiculous. 

* * * 

The death of Sir Sydney Russell Wells is a shock to 
the hundreds of men and women who knew the outside 
and the inside of the three careers he followed—the scientist- 
doctor, the politician, and one of the grand organisers of 
the work of London University. He was interesting all 
round. His appearance interested you—first, the strange, 
pale, staring eyes, set in an almost bloodless face, and a 
shock of red hair and moustaches; then his low, pleasant, 
rather ingratiating voice, and then his conversation, kind 
and gay, singularly varied in subject and interest, the fruit 
of a long and rich experience; and finally the bent of his 
mind. This was conservative and authoritarian, in the 
main, with an excursion, here and there, into a kind of 
social radicalism. I have heard his work on University 
organisation criticised as anti-reformist, but it struck me 
that, as with most modern doctors, he had more than a 
grain of Socialism in him. He must have been reckless 
about his health, for the irregularity of his pulse was almost 
notorious in his profession, and his work as a specialist 
must have given him accurate warning of what it meant. 
But natures such as his work in contempt of the hour 
when they work no more. 

* * * 

I remember the Winifred Emery of the earlier—the 
Lyceum—period better than the later Winifred, when her 
i charm seemed to have somewhat evaporated. 
n that first phase she was one of the two or three artists 
whom Irving’s mere presence on the stage—and the ridicul- 
ous fascination of his manner and appearance—did not 
consign to an ill-lighted corner of it. The natural power 
of acting, so often seen in the descendants of stage-families, 
gave her some of this distinction; so did her physical 
beauty, joined to the thrill of her enchanting voice. Yet 
she never quite fulfilled the delicate promise of her youth. 
Her dramatic gift was not rare, or deep, or powerful. It 
consisted in a kind of womanliness which was going out of 
fashion. She was made for romantic comedy, a form of 
drama virtually dead, and unlikely to come to life again. 

us, whenever I saw her later on, it was as the ghost 
of the Winifred Emery of my youth rather than as a 
member of the living body of contemporary drama. This 
failure to live in one’s time, and move with it, is, maybe, 
more or less the fate of all gifts, save the highest. But it 
seemed rather pathetically illustrated in her. 

WayYFARER. 


Miscellany 


FROM A LOG BOOK 


UNE 6th.—The south-east monsoon has broken. 

The heat and languor of the Red Sea is being 

washed from us by the Arabian Gulf. The decks 
to-day, for the first time since we left the Mersey, have 
been wet and uncertain. This ponderous steel island of 
ours is surprising in its liveliness. It seems to be able to 
jump. Quick and abrupt waves heap along our starboard 
side, and we roll; they recoil, and the sunlight in their 
translucent summits turn the tumult into brief pyramids 
of beryl. There are acres of noisy snow, and green clouds 
foundered in dark glassy slopes. Spectra are poised over 
the forward deck where the spray towers between us 
and the sun and falls inboard. After a nasty lurch I 
heard more crockery smash below. One of the other two 
passengers, the young Scotch farmer who has left his 
Ayrshire oats to try Malay rubber instead, and who was 
proud to find he was a sailor at the first trial, now 
seems to miss his placid cows. He groans. At first I 
was more than a little doubtful about myself, but 
now I may be able to bluff the Gulf into supposing 
that I am not a longshoreman. Yet, for a reason 
about which I can guess nothing—so strange is the 
soul and its manifestations—I have had “ Tipperary ” 
running through my head all day—music, one would 
think, which could not be prompted by monsoons. My 
thoughts are of Paris, and the look of the men of the 
Essex Regiment in the Mons retreat I ran into long ago. 
Why ? How are we made? For here I am, with nothing 
to remind me of Crepy-en-Valois, climbing companion 
ladders on which my efforts are checked by an invisible 
force. I am held firmly to the reality of a ship at sea. 
And yet that fond and foolish air persists. I wish I had 
the clue to this. After sunset, in a light brief and wild, 
it was a test of one’s ultimate faith to be on deck. Was it 
of any use to pretend that man’s indestructible hope is 
more than blind and pathetic courage? The universe 
with its stars was adrift. Its remaining bonds might 
burst at any moment, and away we should vanish into 
inchoate space. It is darksome to see very heaven itself 
behaving as though it were working loose from its eternal 
laws. An anarchic firmament? 

June 7th.—Bracing myself in my cot last night I read 
Kidd’s Sciences of Power. The captain lent it to me, 
saying it was one of the best books he had ever read. 
Strange! It would not have been possible for a book 
which describes as blasphemous nonsense the common 
opinion of mankind’s inborn and unalterable nature, and 
condemns civilisation based on force, to win, before 1914, 
so handsome a tribute from such a tough character as 
our skipper. That in itself is enough to prove Kidd’s 
contention that it is the psychic condition of a people 
which is of first importance. The emotion of a community 
can be charged for war or for peace. Our captain’s own 
delight in this new hope is something on account. But 
the prophets, and all those who have never bowed 
the knee in the House of Rimmon, have always held 
that faith, and have worked in its light. Otherwise 
they would have cursed God and have cleared out 
of this world by a short cut. Of course, all the material 
manifestations of our civilisation, which we regard as 
apart and impersonal, are only the reflections of our 
commonest thoughts, and can be changed as easily as 
lantern slides. The better world will be here as soon as 
we ask for it. 

This morning the seas are still swift and ponderous. 
They move down on us in majestic assaults, and attack 
us with thunderous shouts. Our bulk repels them, and 
they recoil with shrill cries and a violent hissing. After 
lunch we were steaming almost under the triumphal arch 
of a rainbow, and set in that light were our four cadets, 
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at some job on the deck below. Man in his youth is a 
fine creature. It is easy to admire and respect him then. 
These boys make the best-looking group in our company. 
They move about now in singlets and shorts, and smile 
as though they were enjoying life in a delightful world. 
They reconcile me to great statesmen, bishops, brigadiers, 
and the strong, silent men. It is dreadful to think that 
soon they may lose their jolly life, and become serious 
lumber in the councils of the world, and very highly 
respected. 

June 8th.—Rain came like the collapse of the sky at 
six this morning. As the ship rolled, the waterfalls fell 
roaring from the upper works. The weather cleared at 
breakfast time, and immense clouds walled the sea, vague 
and still. They enclosed us in a glittering, clammy heat. 
Our captain, who—if you are out early enough—may be 
caught amusing himself by cleaning with a rag the 
imperfections on the white paint of a cabin ventilator, 
has the bearing and look of a scholarly cleric. He is an 
elderly man, with a lean, xsthetic face. His pale eyes, 
when they meet yours, have a playful interrogatory irony. 
Luckily he is clean shaven, so I can admire a mouth and 
chin which would become a prelate. His fine nose points 
downward in critical deprecation. And there he was this 
morning. A few men, under the bo’sun, were there also, 
at some job on the captain’s bridge, where we have the doors 
and windows of our few staterooms. The bo’sun is a 
sailor all right, with the build of a higher anthropoid. 
If he began to strangle me I should not resist. I should 
commend my soul to God. I have not seen him bend 
iron bars in those paws, but if the straightness of a bar 
ever displeases him, he will put a crook in it. He is always 
waddling rapidly about, fore and aft, looking right and 
left in dissatisfaction. I was enjoying early morning at 
sea in the tropics, trying to keep out of the way. Our 
captain stood near me, indifferent to my existence, and 
apparently even of the ship and its place in the sun. The 
bo’sun, growling in his throat, and lifting a brown and 
hairy paw in indication, was keeping the men busy and 
silent. I don’t know what happened, but the captain 
turned, regarded for several seconds in profound disfavour 
the bo’sun, the men, and their job. Then there was a 
sudden blast from him which made all those seamen wilt 
and bend as in a cruel wind. The captain did not raise 
his voice, but with that deep and sonorous tone which 
in a peroration from a pulpit shakes the secret fastnesses 
of wicked hearts, he stated how things looked to him 
in similes and with other decorations that increased the 
heat till I crept round to the nearest companionway 
out of it. 

June 9%th.—I met the chief engineer in an alleyway 
amidships. We stopped to yarn—just to sample each 
other, I fancy, for in this big and busy community we 
have not yet become any more intimate than is possible 
across a saloon table. One of his Chinese firemen squeezed 
past us, and the Chief’s glance followed the man. “I 
found that fellow below last week with a bit of spun yarn 
round his neck. He pretended suicide, I suppose to 
amuse me. The Chink said, ‘ Me allee same Jesus Clist.’ 
I told him he was wrong. Christ did not kill himself. 
Christ was a top-side man, not a devil. The Chink was 
quite surprised. But nothing I could say to him would 
convince him that Christ was not a devil. ‘Clist no 
devil? Velly good.’” He smiled bitterly, and shook his 
head at the joke. It took me some time to get at his 
idea, but I believe he thought it was incredible that we 
should go to any trouble about a spirit from which we 
expected no harm. People only kow-towed to devils of 
which they were afraid. 

June 10th.—We are nearing the Laccadive Islands. A 
dragon fly passed over the ship this morning. The wind is 
south-west, and the nearest land in that direction is Africa, 
over a thousand miles away. There are terrific showers of 
rain at intervals. Ahead it grows dark, the horizon draws 


near, the moving ocean constricts about us and the 
approaching shapes of its wave become apparitions in g 
murk ; suddenly all is shut out by walls of falling water, 
Lightning pulsed and quivered round the horizon at night, 
and there is the querulous crying of a sea bird. The 
noddies seem to roost on the spars and fixings at night, 
by the lime marks. One to-night tried to perch on my 
head, as I was looking out from the bridge. I ducked 
as the shadow came at me out of the night. Presently | 
found it was on the deck behind me. It did not object to 
being handled. I took it below to the deck, where some 
of the youngsters were fox-trotting to a gramophone on 
a hatch. It cocked an eye at the musical box, and was 
a little sick. Otherwise it showed no emotion, and sub- 
mitted drowsily to the impudent good nature of the boys, 

June 11th.—Ceylon was in sight twenty miles distant 
on the port bow at 2 p.m. I did not notice any spicy 
breezes, but the water had changed to an olive-green, 
As we drew abreast of Dondra Head the coast was dim, 
but the white stalk of a beacon was distinct, and the 
pulsing light of the combers. We seem to have been at 
sea for an age. The exposed fo’castle head with its rusty 
gear, where I feel most at home, has become curiously 
friendly and comforting. I feel secluded there, elevated 
from the sea, and outside the ship. The big red links of 
the cable, the ochreous patterns on the plates, the squat 
black winches like crouched and faithful familiars, the 
rush and gurgle of fountains in the hawse-pipes when the 
ship’s head dips, the warmth of the rails and the deck, 
like the grateful heat of a living body, and the ancient 
smell, as if I can sniff the antiquity of the sea and the 
personal sweat of a deathless ship on a voyage beyond 
the counting of mere days, gave me a deeper conviction 
of immortality than have all the eager arguments from 
welcome surmises. I was in eternity. There was no time. 
There was no death. This was not only the Indian Ocean. 
Those leisurely white-caps diminishing away to infinity, 
the silence except for the monody of the waters, which 
was really deeper than silence, was Bideford Bay, too, 
on a summer long past, and the Gulf Stream on a voyage 
which ended I forget when, and what Magellen saw when 
he stood west in the Pacific; it was the Channel on the 
first passage across, and the lure and hope of all the 
voyagers who ever stood at a ship’s prow and looked into 
the unknown. It was all the seas under the sun, and 
I was not myself, but the yearning eye of Man. It was 
then, when disembodied and immaterial, looking over the 
ship’s stem, both the interrogation and the confident answer 
to the mystery of the world, that a little flying fish 
appeared in the heaving glass beneath me, was bewildered 
by our approaching mass, and got up too late. He emerged 
from a wave at the wrong angle, and the water and the 
draught flung him hard against our iron. 

H. M. Tomuinson. 


THE TASK 


EEP in the garden of my mind 
There is a bird of evil kind, 


And all day long from his dark tree, 
With folded wings he looks at me. 


Yea, tho’ I clap my hands and cry, 

“‘ Begone, bad bird, or you shall die,” 
With slanted head and eyes like slits, 
Upon the black-thought tree he sits. 


And I shall find no way, I know, 

To startle him and make him go 

Till I have doffed this idle gown 

And cut that ancient black-thought down. 
H. H. BasHrorb. 








jury | 
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Drama 
WHITE CARGO 


T has been said that the test of a good play is that 
| it is possible to explain completely what it is about 
on half a sheet of notepaper. Like most generalisa- 
tions about the arts that is not quite true, but it contains 
a great deal of truth. White Cargo passes the test 
triumphantly. Its theme pervades every line and incident, 
and what its theme is can be stated in a few words. It is 
a study in human dilapidation ; in the kind of rot which 
may consume white men isolated in tropical countries, 
A young man goes out to a rubber farm, eager and resolute 
to “make good” and become a pioneer of civilisation ; 
he finds himself among a small group of whites who have 
long ago surrendered to sun, fever, drink, native women, 
and becomes demoralised himself in a little over a year. 

It is a study in dilapidation, vivid and near enough to 
fact to rivet our attention throughout, although it is 
veiled by a merciful sentimentality which hangs between 
ys and that too-painful appreciation of actuality. The pro- 
gramme describes it as “ a vivid play of primitive unvar- 
nished life in the Tropics”; had that description run—a 
“vivid, unvarnished play, etc.,” it would not have been 
exact. There is some varnish, though it is not easy at 
first to see where it is laid on; for the drunkenness, 
feverishness, and crazy mutual exasperation of these 
unhappy exiles are facts not glossed over by the dramatist. 
I surmise that the reason our feelings are not too painfully 
excited is that the characters themselves, like coins which 
have been blurred by much handling, are not sharply real. 
They have passed and repassed through many novels. 
Weston, “‘the Man who stays”; Ashley, “‘ the Man who 
goes home”; Langford, “the Man who comes out,” are 
suggestive of fiction. I can recall no novel in which they 
are all three juxtaposed in precisely this manner, and I 
do not mean to suggest that they have been derived from 
fiction; but the words in which they express themselves, 
the rhythm of their emotions, follow the conventions of 
fiction. The unexpected bite of true realism we do not 
feel. The dialogue never catches the odd broken rhythm 
of life, but only of life at a merciful remove, life as it has 
been reflected by a hundred novelists and playwrights. 

Please note that in the above remarks there are two 
implications: that White Cargo is not a play, though it has 
great and, indeed, rather rare merits, of the first order, and 
(this is important, since from a dramatic critic the reader 
should also be able to gather whether or not a particular 
play is going to be to his own taste) that no one is likely 
to be excruciated by it, except anxious parents whose 
sons have gone out, say, to the Congo. 

Another source of relief is the figure of the old doctor— 
once a good surgeon, now a drunkard, and employed as 
a“ leprosy-spotter.”” Balm flows from him. Admirably 
Mr. Horace Hodges plays him! He plays him with a 
relish for the pathos and patience of this broken old 
man’s character which is a pleasure to watch, though, 
I think, if I were the dramatist, I should observe 
a little jealously the encroachment of this figure upon 
the general picture and the hero. The audience, I 
surmise, is apt to go away more touched by him than 
by the figure of young Langford. Mr. Leon Gordon 
- been fortunate, too, in securing Mr. Franklin Dyall 
or Weston, ‘the Man who stays.” Mr. Franklin Dyall is 
-- of the few actors on the stage who is capable 
of intensity, who can act a man in a bedevilled state of 
a tension. His has, a great asset in such parts, a 
aa and fuliginous eye, and he excels at insolent dumb- 

Y moments and at moments of nervous exasperation. 

e part could not have found a better interpreter. It is 
ean $ cynicism which is “the occasional cause,” 
P lime not of course “the real cause,” which is the 

te, of young Langford’s moral collapse. The moment 





the youth appears in his speckless white suit and “ clean 
slimness,”’ as a feminine novelist—not necessarily a woman 
—would say, Weston is exasperated by him. He tells 
him brutally at once that he has no idea what he is up 
against, for young Langford has evidently been filled 
with contempt at the sight of his fellow whites and their 
desperate slovenliness. Weston prophesies that in a very 
short time Langford will have contracted all their habits. 
First he will stop shaving, then washing his clothes, then 
he will lose his temper with the natives, then begin to 
loathe his fellow whites, then he will live with a black 
woman, drink, get ill, and, because he is not a stayer, 
give up and go home. To Langford these prophecies are 
insults. But each time the curtain rises afterwards these 
prophecies are in the course of being progressively fulfilled. 

Nothing is more admirably done throughout than the 
manner in which these unhappy men get on each other’s 
nerves. Each knows what the other will say before he 
opens his lips. The exclamation, “ It’s damned hot,” 
from the mouth of that wilting, melting, miserable creature, 
Ashley, infuriates Weston, and the optimistic word “ ac- 
climatised ’’ on Langford’s lips produces the same paroxysm. 
In the same way the infernal repetition of Weston’s 
prophecies gets on Langford’s nerves; and the more 
unshaved, slack, dirty and cross he becomes, the more 
he resents Weston’s grin and his, “I told you so.” In 
fact, he is driven beside himself. He won’t go home, 
in spite of the doctor’s warnings. He will not allow the 
last two of Weston’s anticipations to come true, and when 
he succumbs to Tondeleyo, the half-caste, to the amaze- 
ment and horror of the community he insists on marrying 
her. Weston jeers, points out that his prophecy is fulfilled 
—except that no one could have foreseen that a man 
could be such a blazing ass as to marry her. He tries to 
reason with the youth; so does the chaplain, who is 
rather flummoxed by an attack on his clerical consistency. 
Langford’s marriage nearly wipes him out, for Tondeleyo, 
who is used to going from man to man when a lover is 
exhausted, on hearing that she is tied to Langford for 
life tries to poison him. Langford is carried to the river- 
steamer on a stretcher, unconscious. Weston has written 
home, knowing that Langford must soon collapse, for a 
fresh assistant, who enters as immaculate and cheery as 
poor Langford was a year ago, and begins to talk con- 
fidently of being “‘acclimatised.” Outburst from Weston. 
Curtain. 

My preliminary remarks will have prepared you for a 
discovery near the end of the play that the brutal man, 
i.e., Weston, has a streak of gold in him, and perhaps 
for a half-revelation that the reason the old doctor stays 
is that his life is a penance for having killed a man by 
operating on him under the influence of liquor years before. 
There are some first-rate scenes in this play, notably the 
arrival of the mail, the scene in which the doctor tries 
to persuade Langford to give up, and that in which Weston 
jeers at him for pretending that his lust for Tondeleyo is 
something it is not. Tondeleyo is introduced as “a very 
clever woman”; she shows no sign of this, nor need she. 
An artless and savage persistence is all that is required 
to break down the youth’s resolution, and this Miss Mary 
Clare provided. I have heard some complaints that she 
was not alluring enough, but I do not think these came 
from anyone who had lived in the Congo. It is important 
to suggest that Tondeleyo could not possibly be a com- 
panion to him or a comfort, only a drain on his strength 
and a dissolvent of his self-respect, and this she succeeded 
in doing. 

The appearance of Langford’s successor on the scene is 
a clever recurring, decimal-point on the theme; and the 
theme is, at the last moment, more subtly reinforced b 
Weston’s muttered resolution to take on Tondeleyo, if 
she recovers from her own poison which he has tried to 

ur through her clenched teeth. A good, grim play ; 


ut one, as I said, not excruciatingly real. 
Desmonvd MacCartny. 
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NEW NOVELS 
The Plastic Age. By Percy Marks. Selwyn and Blount. 
7s. 6d. 
The Unholy Experiment. By Constance SMEDLEY. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 
The Philosopher’s Stone. By J. ANHER LarRsEN. Gyldendal. 
12s. net. 


Five in Family. By E. H. Ansrruruer. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Eighteen Tales. By Louis Courerus. White. 4s. 6d. 


Love must continue to exercise our minds in these novels. 
We meet it in various countries, and the sufferers are of widely 
differing ages. Mr. Percy Marks and Miss Anstruther have 

jalised in adolescence, Miss Constance Smedley in maturity, 
Mr. Couperus sees it and other things in Italy through tolerant 
though Northern spectacles, while Mr. Larsen, another 
Northerner, treats it in various forms as the manifestation in 
man of a desire for religious expression. The wisest man on 
this subject is certainly Mr. Couperus, and the most curious 
book is no less certainly that of Mr. Marks. 

On opening The Plastic Age at random, I was under the 
impression that it was about American schoolboys. I read, as 
I thought, of two boys: “ Good-night, brother.” Their hands 
met in the sacred grip. ‘“ Good-night, brother.” I read 


again : 
inally he said in a happy whisper, “‘Wasn’t it wonderful, Carl?” 

“Un-huh. Damn good.” 

“Gosh, I hope we win. We've got to!” 

Carl looked up, his cheeks redder than usual, his eye glittering. 

“ God yes!” he breathed piously. 

A little later one of these friends, speaking of his mother, 
says: “ She wants to give me a real chance. See? She knows 
she isn’t a lady—but—but, oh, God, Hugh, she’s white, white 
as hell. . That’s why I write to her every night. She 
writes to me every day, too. The letters have mistakes in them, 
but—but they keep me straight.” The words are not the 
words of Dean Farrar, but the spirit of “‘ Eric ” is not far away. 
Indeed, there is a moment when the hero is thanking an elder 
for saving him from some shameful behaviour that brings back 
Eric with extraordinary vividness. 

What, however, is curious about the book is that it is not 
about schoolboys at all, but young men at an American Uni- 
versity. Is the youth of America really so young as this? 
Of the strange behaviour of the fraternities we have heard 
before, but this naive hero worship, this fagging of freshmen, 
these extraordinary classrooms, this blank ignorance of the 
English classics, this recognised sign of culture that a young 
man had heard of Mr. Masefield, this hysterical emotionalism 
about games, are almost incredible. Perhaps prohibition is 
to blame for the fact that to take a whiskey and soda has become 
a dashing and romantic act, but the youthfulness of these 
emerging adolescents’ attitude to sex is beyond belief. The 
hero is always having love affairs and continually being saved 
from the consequences by his friends, who refuse most nobly 
to let the young man go astray. At one moment even one of 
his lady loves is forced to tell him that he is so nice she will 
not ruin his young life by seeing him again. And continually 
he is plunging his neck into a noose that everyone combines 
to untie for him. It never seems to cross his or his friends’ 
minds that perhaps, after all, he might have learnt a little 
sooner, and been a little less nuisance to himself and others, 
if he had dared to act for himself. But then he was a wonderful 
young man, with a gift of speed upon the track and a sweet, 
light tenor voice. One day he began to sing “ Shelley’s passionate 
lyric set so well to music by Tod B. Galloway,” which his mother 
had taught him. ‘ Neither he nor his audience knew the lyric 
was immortal, but its tender, passionate beauty caught and 
held them.” This was such a success that a young girl who 
Was sitting out at a dance breaks her way through a crowd 
to declare, “‘ I think he’s sweet.” She liked his “ clean blond- 
ness,” and eventually led him to a dark corner and kissed him. 
No wonder his friends had continually to intervene. Indeed, 
one of them explains the situation for us as follows when another 
had just stepped in to do the saving: 

“IT know how he feels,” Carl said, “and I’m awfully glad he 
butted in and pulled you away. I'd hate to see you messing 
around with bags like that myself, and if 1 hadn't been drunk I 
wouldn’t have let you. I’m more grateful to him than you are. 
Gee. I'd never have forgiven myself,” he concluded fervently. 


In The Unholy Experiment Miss Constance Smedley is also 
dealing with America. This is the story of an Englishwoman 
whose husband is an artist. She herself is a novelist, and we 





hear a good deal about “ the arts” in the course of the story. 
She is travelling to try and forget his desertion of her. And 
while she travels she falls in love with an American intellectual 
he-man. However, though modern, the book is what one feels 
certain Miss Smedley would consider decent. As far as I can 
make out the young man had only been attracted by his American 
woman ; he had remained technically faithful ; and certainly 
she had done no more than kiss her American man. However, 
the scheme of the book gives plenty of room for many pictures 
of America, and as the man and woman decide to live together 
again, largely so as to be able to claim a property in England 
that is contingent upon their reconciliation, modern morals, 
as well as the heroine’s sense of duty, are satisfied. Some of 
the writing is observant and humorous, and where clothes 
are concerned a note almost of rapture is sometimes reached : 
She drew forth the sumptuous evening gown with a rush of 
gratitude to Sallie ; with supreme thankfulness that she had a frock 
in which all she was to Udell might be expressed. She slipped it on, 
and beheld with consternation its daring lines: a great French 
artist had cut and draped it with supreme disregard of the conven- 

tions. It was to form the coming style: to lead, to dazzle .. . 

Its contriver gave and demanded perfection of line, and brought up 

its batteries with staggering effect, making full use of the suppleness 

of a fabric which had the air of molten gold. 

In Five in Family we return to adolescence. Here on the 
first page we meet a young man who “stood staring at the 
darkening, changing scene, the slow, silent water, the peaceful 
fields, and for the first time was aware that he was alone with 
his adult soul.”” When he tries once more to be “ alone with 
his adult soul’ it almost brings tragedy with it. Fortunately 
he had done so only to write poems, so no great harm was 
done, but for a moment his father and mother had suspected 
him of writing a love letter. And as he has sisters who also 
develop adult souls, the muddle becomes at times a strained 
one. Perhaps parents sometimes worry over their children as 
the parents in this book do, and no doubt in that case the 
atmosphere is almost as trying as in this book. 

Fortunately, however, these are all short books. The 
Philosopher's Stone is a long one. It has won, we are informed 
on the inside of the cover, the great Gyldendal Competition 
and 70,000 kroner, or £3,000. It has also “ been declared a 
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masterpiece by Knut Hamsun, Georg Brandes, Ernest Boyd, 
Edwin Bjorkman and hundreds of others.” There is something 
impressive about those “ hundreds of others ” that makes one 
hesitate to contradict them, and there is something impressive 
even about the book itself; it has, as it were, all the para- 
phernalia of impressiveness. It is long, it contains the story 
of many lives, it is incomprehensible, and everything that is 
said or happens is intended, one feels, to have enormous 
significance. 

It is rather hard to say who are the principal characters. 
According to the dust cover, again, “ the protagonists are two 
young men, each representing a type of religious mind. Upon 
their search for reality react a variety of other types whose 
lives and experiences, as the story develops, help to create a 
feeling of almost epic conflict, leading in the end to the triumph 
of Faith.” Perhaps that is a true account of the facts. The 
phrase about the “ other types” is certainly significant for all 
these queer figures, one sees, are types. There is first and most 
important the “ natural” Holger, who as a small boy nearly 
kills bigger boys for bullying. When he grows up he one day 
most unpleasantly murders the young girl he has always 
worshipped because she has been seduced. He goes to prison, 
and becomes the sort of half-witted saint who is so often the 
mouthpiece for the deeper profundities in these so very 
profound novels, some distance after Dostoievsky. He has 
this advantage of course, that when questioned about his 
darkest sayings he is half-witted and uneducated, and cannot 
be expected to provide a lucid answer. At other times, however, 
he can speak at great length and with a torrent of “ educated ” 
words. There is also “‘ the professor,” another very wise man, 
though his wisdom is more earthy. Then there is a child wife, 
and the two students, and a harlot who brings up her daughter 
to the most incredible spotlessness. There is a circle of 
mysterious theosophists and occultists who do the most surprising 
things, and another murderer who is also a saint. There are 
strange visions of heaven, or at any rate of a very curious state 
of affairs existing after death. Souls are continually being 
saved by love and hate and a general welter of strong feeling. 

As for the story, though there is clearly much to tell, one 
can never see it. One even has an uncomfortable feeling that 
to expect to understand that is almost a mark of irreverence. 
The book so clearly is not written for the profane. It is its 
philosophy that matters, or rather its revelation. The characters 
are there to reveal, the story is there to give them a chance of 
doing so. And what the revelation is, it is hard for those 
without an understanding of the author’s very peculiar mysticism 
to discover. 

Mr. Couperus’s stories are very slight, little more than 
journalistic sketches in fact, but they are neat, light and amusing. 
Their author, however, was a man with a sense of style and a 
knowledge of the world he loved to observe. They are a great relief, 
as slowly they show one again, if not a sane, at least a human world. 

Ratre WRIGHT. 


JOHNSON AND BOSWELL 


Johnson’s Journey to the Western Islands and Boswell’s Tour to the 
Hebrides. Edited by R. W. Cuarpman. Oxford University 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

** Much,” says Dr. Johnson, “‘ is due to those who first broke 
the way to knowledge, and left only to their successors the task 
of smoothing it.” But there is much also to be said for the 
smoothers ; for those who make it easy for us to read Plato 
with our feet on the fender or Gibbon in a railway-train. Next, 
in fact, to the writers of delightful books, perhaps good editors 
of such books deserve our gratitude; and this volume is an 
admirable edition of two of the most delightful books in the 
language. If our worst enemy had produced such a work, we 
should have forgiven him; and Mr. Chapman had already 
established claims on our gratitude by his little ‘“* Selections 
from Dr. Johnson,” in which it was easy to detect the sound 
and modest scholar. He now increases our obligations by this 
excellent edition, both of the Journey and of the Tour. Here we 
have an accurate reprint of the two companion diaries ; notes 
short and simple enough for the annals of the poor; half-a- 
dozen illustrations, including facsimiles and a reproduction of the 
map of the Highlands in Boswell’s third issue ; a selection of 
passages from Martin’s Description of the Western Islands in 
elucidation of the text; a bibliography more complete than any 
yet published ; and a properly-classified index. Oliver Twist 
could scarcely ask for more. At every point are the unfailing 
marks of accuracy and diligence; and Mr. Chapman shows 


such wide knowledge of his subject that our gratitude jg 
intensified by a lively hope of favours to come. 


The pretace tells us of the origin of the work; and almost 
reconciles us to Ferdinand of Bulgaria himself; for “ it was 
planned, and in great part executed, in Macedonia, in the 
summer of 1918,” in the intervals of discharging a gun to aig 
the French and Greek forces as they stormed the heights beyond 
the Vardar. Our men found many ways of mitigating the 
horrors of warfare ; but few more useful than this, of collatj 
the three editions of the Tour, or re-reading the Journey in the 
hope of finding corruptions in the text. Mr. Chapman thinks, 
and we agree with him, that the scene would have pleased 
James Boswell. 

If we venture to point out the slight, the very slight, slips 
and defects in the volume, it is not with the smallest desire 
to depreciate it, but merely with the hope that, when it reaches, 
as we trust it will speedily reach, a second edition, it may be made 
still better than it is. Nay, we feel the danger of drawing attention 
to apparent mistakes in the work of so careful a student as Mr, 
Chapman. “ Those oft are stratagems which errors seem ”; 
and it may well prove not that Homer nods, but that we are 
dreaming. Still, we will take the risk. On p. 78,1. 25, Tacksmen 
should be Tacksman; and on p. 81 we find juridiction. Qp 
p. 199 we cannot see why Mr. Chapman should retain a false 
accent and a falser breathing in the Greek quotation from 
Hesiod, while in his note to the passage (p. 465) he gives Malone’s 
corrections—corrections themselves incorrect. On p. 234 is 
the easily explained misprint found for sound—a slip which 
reminds us of the “ fathers who had eaten four grapes ” in the 
Oxford story. In the note (p. 451) to p. 6, 1. 28, Mr. Chapman is 
not consistent with himself ; he corrects decent to recent, whereas 
his own text reads the latter. (Personally we think decent is 
right ; for Johnson would scarcely have written “as I was 
since told,” had he just written recent ; and decent had a more 
dignified association in his time than in ours.) On p. 345 the 
name of Mrs. Thrale’s mother is spelt Salisbury (and so in the 
Index): the usual spelling is surely Salusbury. In the note 
(p. 470) to the Latin ode on p. 261, Mr. Chapman says that 
in all the editions pascit is misprinted pascet. This is not the 
case with Alexander Napier’s edition, a work, by the way, 
which, though eclipsed by Birkbeck Hill’s, is full of good things. 
As to p. 249 (compare note p. 469) we do not believe that land 
is the right emendation for and. If, which is doubtful, any 
change at all is necessary, the simplest seems to be, “ with pity 
for the unfortunate, a superstitious regard for antiquity, and 
a thoughtless inclination for war.” Finally, we could wish 
that the dates (August 24 and the like) had been put at the 
head of each page: a simple device of this kind would have 
made the study of the book much easier; and some previous 
editions have adopted it. 


But enough of this perfunctory censure—which we have 
inserted mainly in order to show that when we praise it is not 
because we do not know how to blame. Macaulay said of 
Croker’s Boswell that it had at least one merit—it had led him 
to read Boswell again. Mr. Chapman’s book has this merit in 
addition to its others; and can any greater pleasure—next to 
that of reading these books for the first time—be conceived 
than that of reading them for the twentieth ? If it were possible 
to prefer one part of Boswell’s writings to another, we should 
perhaps prefer the Tour to the Life—save only that it is shorter: 
and, if anything could add to our enjoyment, it would be the 
opportunity, so lavishly provided here, of comparing it at leisure 
with the Journey. For surely there were never more different 
settings of the same air than those which these two composers 
have given us. Strange are the feclings that come over us as 
we reread these two old favourites. Is it possible, we say to 
ourselves, that Boswell is a better writer than Johnson? Can 
these sonorous sentences have less meaning in them than we 
used to think ? Was even that determined enemy of humbug 
now and then taken in by himself, so that he sometimes fancied 
he was uttering a profound philosophical truth when he was 
really saying just nothing at all? It is a suspicion, one may 
say with a Shakespearean pun, too dark to be lightly entertained ; 
and yet we fear there is some justification for it. For, though 
the style of the Journey is certainly much less artificial than that 
of most of Johnson’s writings, it yet reminds us far too often 
of that line in Haydn’s Creation, “ By heavy beasts the ground 
is trod” ; nor is the solidity of the manner always justified by 
a similar solidity in the substance. It is a style in which it 8 
fatally easy for a platitude to come out dressed in all the imposing 
paraphernalia of an epoch-making discovery. Now, though 
Boswell often talks nonsense, he does not make such a fuss 
about it. 
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MICHAEL ARLEN 


THE GREEN HAT 
A ROMANCE FOR A FEW PEOPLE 


We are doing our best to meet an enormous demand. 
A supply intended to last through the year has been 
sold out in three weeks. A very large new edition is 
now ready, and our printing machines are pouring out 
very heavy fresh supplies. 


C. J. H. TOLLEY 


THE MODERN GOLFER 
Copiously Illustrated. 15/- net. 


The French Champion’s book is pleasing everyone and 
selling exceedingly well. 


J. D. BERESFORD 
UNITY 


“Mr. Beresford's delicately analytical style has never served 
his purpose belter. He has written a good book, quiet and 
with unexpected depth.”"—Daily Express. 
















2nd LARGE EDITION READY SOON. 


Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK 


Author of “ None-Go-By,” etc. 
LONDON MIXTURE 


“I confidently recommend * London Mixture’ to anyone in 
search of a light-hearted, refreshing and accomplished novel.” 
—Punch. 
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The Second 4 Titles Now Ready. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


THE DOMINIONS AND 
DEPENDENCIES OF THE EMPIRE 


By DOMINION AUTHORITIES 
With a Foreword by H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught 


THE PRESS AND 
COMMUNICATIONS OF THE EMPIRE 


By J. SAXON MILLS 


THE NATIVE RACES OF THE EMPIRE 
By Sir GODFREY LAGDEN 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEMS OF THE EMPIRE 


By Professor A. P. NEWTON 
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16/- net each. 

“The four volumes by which the series is inaugurated are all 
marked by depth of thought and wealth of knowledge. The 
titles of the remaining volumes are an earnest that it will 
cover all the ground.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 









Send for Illustrated Prospectus. 
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| SAINT JOAN 


The Play and a Preface 
By BERNARD SHAW. 6s. net. 


J. C. Squire in the Observer: “ The trial scene is the 
finest thing Mr. Shaw has ever done—powerful, just, 
moving, with sympathy dispersed.” 

Truth: “ By far the greatest play that I have ever 
seen that has borne date within the last three hundred 
years.” 
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=-|MY BOOK AND HEART 


By CORRA HARRIS, Author of The Circuit Rider's 
Vife. 14s. net 


‘| INDIA: A Bird’s Eye View 
By the Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY, 
Author of Lands of the Thunderbolt. 18s. net 


INDIAN PROBLEMS: 
Politics 
By BISHOP WHITEHEAD. 


Truth: “A book to be read, marked, learned and inwardly 
Gastet by all who are interested in the condition of affairs in 
ndia 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
7, SIR FLINDERS PETRIE. Uniform with Social 
Life in Ancient Egypt. 6s. net 
EUROPE AND THE FAITH 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. New edition. 


HORSE SENSE AND HORSEMANSHIP OF 
TO-DAY: Economy and Method in Training 
Hunters and Polo Ponies 


By Lt.-Col. GEOFFREY BROOKE, D.S.O. With 
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Still, we confess that we cannot help loving Dr. Johnson, 
not merely as a talker, but as a writer; not merely when he 
unbends at the Club, but when he rigidifies himself in the 
Rambler. We first read him so long ago; and we think of 
our travels through him as of pleasant railway journeys, in 
which the train was constantly drawing up so that the youthful 
passenger might alight for a dictionary. It may be for this 
reason that we cannot read one of those grandiloquent sentences 
without being thrilled by it as Bozzy was thrilled by the sound 
of the native bagpipe. To us this most antithetical of styles, 
with all its anfractuosities, can bring thoughts that conceal 
themselves too profoundly for lachrymal discharges. Manifold 
were the emotions that passed through our mind as we read 
once again in Mr. Chapman’s edition (p. 19) the passage we 
first saw, more years ago than we like to think, in Mr. Nimmo’s: 
**It must be remembered, that life consists not of a series of 
illustrious actions, or elegant enjoyments; the greater part 
of our time passes in compliance with necessities, in the per- 
formance of daily duties, in the removal of small inconveniences, 
in the procurement of petty pleasures; and we are well or ill 
at ease, as the main stream of life glides on smoothly, or is 
ruffled by small obstacles and frequent interruption.” Let 
those who are in favour with their stars call this sentence 
much ado about little. They may be right; but we seem 
to see in the very magnificence of the words the signs of a 
mind that opposed to the trifling ills of life the same rock-like 
stoicism with which he met bereavement, bodily agony, and at 
last death himself. In this one sentence there is revealed a 
man; the man, in fact, who bore tor years with the querulousness 
of Miss Williams and the encroachments of Mrs. Desmoulins, 
and who did not despair of humanity though he had failed to 
teach Poll Carmichael to be categorical. 

In justice to Johnson’s style, it should be observed how 
much of its heaviness depends on a simple typographical defect. 
It is a melancholy reflection, as he himself might have remarked, 
to what an extent the most ambitious of the arts is subservient 
to mere mechanical device; and one of these mechanical devices 
is that of the paragraph. No student of Johnson but must 
have felt that while he scrupulously balanced his sentences, 
his paragraphs are inartistically arranged ; and much of the 
discomfort we experience in reading him is due to the jerkiness 
thus caused. Let any reader try the effect of paragraphing 
out in modern fashion a few pages of the Journey or of the 
Lives of the Poets, and we are convinced that he will be 
astonished at the resulting gain in lightness and vivacity. 

As for Boswell, what can we add to what has becn said by 
all his admirers, from himself to his latest reader? We can 
only say that if we were condemned to spend six winter months 
in the Isle of Eigg, his writings would be those we should wish 
to take for a companion and a solace. And, though we should 
pack up Birkbeck Hill for our period of exile, we should try, 
surreptitiously, to add this volume of Mr. Chapman’s. 

E. E. K. 


MR. SHAW’S LAST PREFACE 


Saint Joan. By Bernarp Saw. Constable. 6s. 


There are scenes and speeches in some of Mr. Shaw’s plays 
which gain through exposure to the more deliberate process of 
reading. Saint Joan is not one of those plays. It is from beginning 
to end magnificently actable. The play has been twice dis- 
cussed in these columns, and I have not been led by reading 
it into modifying those estimates in any important respect. 
The text of the key-speeches of the Inquisitor, Cauchon, Warwick 
and Joan reveals nothing, so admirably is it adapted to delivery, 
which might have been excusabliy lost on an audience. The 
reader discovers, for instance, in the long speech of the Inquisitor 
no more than immediately reached his understanding through 
his ears, while, of course, as a reader, he misses the benevolent 
tones and aspect of that considerate old man which helped to 
make the moment of its delivery so effective. Stogumber’s 
agonised reaction, too, after watching the burning of the Maid, 
has a poignancy on the stage which the imagination of the 
reader can hardly supply. Good, therefore, as Saint Joan is 
to read, it is certainly better still to see and hear. Its fine 
practical dramatic quality, and the profound interest of its 
theme, have made it one of the most remarkable of Mr. Shaw’s 
triumphs. Indeed, it has been hailed by some critics, and by 
a considerable public, as “his greatest play,” a conclusion 
with which only my admiration for two or three of his others 
prevents me concurring. 

From Mr. Shaw’s preface, however, posterity will derive a very 
different idea of its reception. Indeed, I tremble to think of the 


proper indignation with which the section addressed to the critics 
lest they should feel ignored will be read by hundreds of thousands 
of his living admirers. For, in his latest preface, Mr. Shaw stjjj 
adopts that air (once upon a time well justified) of facing fearfy 
odds and unpopularity ; he still writes in such a way that, while 
reading, we are at a loss to decide whether we do not admire 
after all, even more than his genius, the indomitable gaij 
of this artist, who in spite of never having met with intelligent 
response, gratitude or understanding, pursues unencouraged his 
solitary way. Such a passage as the one which follows appeals 
to the chivalric impulse in each of his multitude of admirers, 
It suggests to each admirer that he is only one of a y 
few ; and, indeed, does it so effectively that perhaps, in any 
particular case, even failure to book a ticket for Saint Joan 
weeks ahead, would persuade him, or her, that this fine play 
is not dying of neglect : 

“* Nobody says straight out” (such is the hypocrisy of the 
stalls and the Press) “ that genuine drama is a tedious nuisance, 
and that to ask people to endure more than two hours of it 
(with two long intervals of relief) is an intolerable imposition, 
Nobody says: ‘I hate classical tragedy and comedy as I hate 
sermons and symphonies ; but I like police news and divorce 
news, and any kind of dancing or decoration that has an aphrodi- 
siac effect on me, or on my wife or husband. And whatever 
superior people may pretend, I cannot associate pleasure with 
any sort of intellectual activity, and I don’t believe anyone 
else can.’ Such things are not said ; yet nine-tenths of what is 
offered as criticism of the drama in the metropolitan Press of 
Europe and America is nothing but a muddled paraphrase 
of it. If it does not mean that, it means nothing. I do not 
complain of this, though it complains very unreasonably of 
me. But I can take no more notice of it than Einstein of 
people who are incapable of mathematics.” 

At that last sentence a great chorus of ‘“‘ Thank God for that” 
will go up from thousands and thousands of play-goers and 
readers all over the world. From Aberdeen to London, from 
Chicago to New York, from Amsterdam to Moscow; from 
Vienna, Berlin, Helsingfors, Copenhagen, Manchester, Buda 
Pest, Birmingham, Cape Town, Dublin, Rome; from small 
provincial towns in all countries (except Spain and France); 
from outlying places where only books penetrate, that cry will 
rise from throats hoarse with indignation at the idea of Shaw's 
work not being appreciated. Mr. Shaw may well say that he 
has nothing to complain of! He is the most successful dramatist 
now living in the world, for success must not be measured 
by royalties alone; prestige as a force, the amount of 
curiosity, discussion, which a man’s work excites, must also be 
taken into account. No dramatist during his life-time (Ibsen 
not excepted) has had more books written about him in all 
languages ; no other man’s plays have been more thoroughly and, 
on the whole, sympathetically discussed in so many articles. 
And yet he continues to write about himself, and he probably 
will to the end, in a Shaw-contra-mundum manner. 

In his latest preface he goes out of his way in other directions to 
provoke disagreement. A large part of it is devoted to discrediting 
science—roughly, everything that man has learnt by looking 
through microscopes and telescopes is delusive. He does not com- 
mit himself to saying that the earth is flat and that the sun goes 
round it, but he does assert that the reasons for thinking it 
round are unintelligible and that the sun is not very far away. 
Oddly enough he seems to respect Einstein, but that respect is 
not likely to survive a glance at a popular text-book which 
attempts to expound him. He will find the professor’s theories 
very fantastical and quite as hard to swallow as those of bac- 
teriologists. It was a most unfortunate accident that Mr. 
Shaw, in spite of having been vaccinated, had a mild attack of 
small-pox in his youth ; for he once confessed it implanted in him 
a profound distrust of science. As his philosophy has developed 
he has inclined more and more towards thinking that know- 
ledge of man, the world, and man’s place in the world, comes 
only through the agency of men of letters and religious 
reformers. 

The most important passage in the preface from the play- 
goer’s point of view is the section on The Stage Limits of His 
torical Representation ; 

For the story of Joan I refer the reader to the play which follows 

It contains all that need be known about her; but as it is for 
stage use I have had to condense into three and a half hours & 
series of events which in their historical happening were spread 
over four times as many months ; for the theatre imposes unities 
of time and place from which Nature in her boundless wastefulness 
is free. Therefore the reader must not suppose that Joan 

put Robert de Baudricourt in her pocket in fifteen minutes, nor 

that her excommunication, recantation, relapse, and death at the 
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stake were a matter of half an hour or so. Neither do I claim 
more for my dramatizations of Joan’s contemporaries than that 
some of them are probably slightly more like the originals than 
those imaginary portraits of all the Popes from Saint Peter onward 
through the Dark Ages which are still gravely exhibited in the 
Uffizi in Florence (or were when I was there last). My Dunois 
would do equally well for the Duc d’Alengon. Both left descriptions 
of Joan so similar that, as a man always describes himself un- 
consciously whenever he describes anyone else, I have inferred 
that these goodnatured young men were very like one another in 
mind; so I have lumped the twain into a single figure, thereby 
saving the theatre manager a salary and a suit of armor. Dunois’ 
face, still on record at Chateaudun, is a suggestive help. But I 
really know no more about these men and their circle than 
Shakespear knew about Falconbridge and the Duke of Austria, 
or about Macbeth and Macduff. In view of the things they did 
in history, and have to do again in the play, I can only invent 
appropriate characters for them in Shakespear’s manner. 

Those who see it performed will not mistake the startling event 
it records for a mere personal accident. They will have before 
them not only the visible and human puppets, but the Church, 
the Inquisition, the Feudal System, with divine inspiration always 
beating against their too inelastic limits: all more terrible in their 
dramatic force than any of the little mortal figures clanking about 
in plate armour or moving silently in the frocks and hoods of the 
order of St. Dominic. 

D. M, 


LITERARY STUDIES 


Literary Studies and Reviews. 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
Remembering Mr. Aldington’s adherence to Imagism—an 
uncritical isolation of the natural mode in which imagination 
works—one might have expected a high-handed, but invigor- 
ating, attitude in his prose. On the contrary, he maintains 
equally the limitations or virtues implicit in his title. The 
study conveys research and careful deduction. The modern 
review—if one accepts Mr. Robert Lynd’s definition—preserves 
the social amenities and is best when a sympathetic exposition. 
Mr. Aldington has specialised, evidently, in minor French 
literature, and in the majority of these studies he decants, or 
relates and balances, the best of contemporary French scholar- 
ship. Fashion, and the difficulties that justify research, have 
led us to ransack the plays of Cyril Tourneur rather than those 
of a Shirley, to interest ourselves in Villon or even De Bergerac, 
rather than in a public-living Hugo. Our skill is such, that the 
more a picture has been dimmed by time, the busier are we with 
oil and varnish. Ronsard and Du Bellay have been rehabilitated 
by the poets; here is an appraisement based on the latest scholar- 
ship and an encouragement to search for other treasurable 
poems than those we have been content to see repeated in 
every Anthology. Here, too, is an account of the best of the 
satirists around Henri IV., Maturin Régnier, though we cannot 
but think this Italianate fashion the loudest of brawling in 
verse. How pleasing, by contrast, the urbanity of Saint 
Evremond, and his enviable complacency: ‘“‘ There are a few old 
English tragedies which would be good if they were altered— 
en toutes les autres de ce temps 1a, vous ne voyez qu’une matiére 
informe et mal digerée.” Have we not in a secret Latin 
mood seen violence and distortion in Elizabethan metaphor, 
and understood Waller, Buckingham, D’Aubigney ? Madame 
du Deffand, and the Prince de Ligne—here are other subjects 

for temporary, or peculiar, interest. 

Mr. Aldington is at times inclined to use special pleading 
unnecessarily. One can appreciate the “‘ Hellenics” of Landor, 
the ‘“‘diaphanous” style, without finding Matthew Arnold 
““merely prismatic.” ‘‘ The Approach to Marcel Proust” is 
an interesting, though brief and tentative, study in literary 
origins. But the genealogy given to Mr. T. S. Eliot’s poetry 
—on one side, the metaphysical poets, on the other, Laforgue, 
Rimbaud, and thence the medieval goliards—is disputable, 
and to mix quotation from the modern poet with lines from 
Donne is rather an examination of our knowledge, than a critical 
method; though the ranging of quotations from Joyce’s 
Ulysses alongside the diatribes of the Early Church Fathers, 
is more striking and convincing. It is a carefully considered 
essay. 

It is disappointing to find in an article on the “ Poet and his 
Age” neither tenet nor illumination. That our poets do not 
put into their poetry a hundredth part of the richness of their 
natures and of the abundance of their thought is as pleasant a 
consolation as a continued belief in the mute Miltons of our 
parishes. To attribute that restraint, if true, to the conservative 


By Ricnwarp AupincTon. Allen 


taste of a modern audience, is intellectual evasion. 
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A FORM OF HISTORY 


The Historical Novel. By H. Butrerrrexp, Fellow of Peter, 
house. Cambridge University Press. 5s. 


Where does the historical novel stand nowadays? Has 
really weathered the bitter winds of the “scientific methoq”» 
Or did it possess virtues that withstood the chills of pedantry; 
Mr. Butterfield, at any rate, is an able champion of a form of 
art which seems to be but little in favour in the twentiet, 
century. It is refreshing to have a critical study of the historica| 
novel so sensitive, so straightforward, and so compact as th. 
present small volume. Mr. Butterfield’s essay, for which he was 
awarded the Le Bas Prize last year, is (to use his own words) 
“an attempt to find some relation between historical novels on 
the one hand and history treated as a study on the other; ang 
further, to work out a method of critical approach. . . , 5 
seeks to estimate the novel as a work of resurrection, a form of 
‘history,’ a way of treating the past.” And this, to his credit, 
he achieves in hardly more than one hundred pages of agreeable 
and close-knit exposition, with none of that depressing clutter 
of multiple footnotes and references which one is apt to associate 
with the academic essay, treating his subject, in fact, as a living 
and actual form, and not as matter for an autopsy. 

Wisely enough, Mr. Butterfield abstains from laying down 
any too precise definitions of the literary form he is here investi. 
gating. The historical novel is, after all, something of a debat. 
able land; your historian will look askance at its adventitious 
aids of colour and songs and lovemaking; your novelist may wel 
resent the restrictions of recorded dates and unmalleable facts, 
And besides, the term is in a way one of degree: Barnaly 
Rudge, for instance, with its stirring but ill-adjusted irruption 
of the Gordon Riots into the main narrative, is obviously ins 
different class of historical novel from, say, Kenilworth or La 
Chouans, or the huge set pieces of Merejkowski. But Mr. 
Butterfield provides a useful image in his argument when, after 
qualifying the historical novel as “‘a fusion,” he goes on to say 
that 

It is one of the arts that are born of the marriage of different arts, 

A historical event is “ put to fiction” as a poem is put to music; 

it is turned into story as words are turned into song ; it is put intoa 

context of narrative which is like the result that is obtained when 
words are printed between the staves of a vocal score. 


There are dangers in such an art of fusion, as he points out, 
dangers of divided loyalties. But they are worth risking, and 
Mr. Butterfield goes on, in an interesting passage, to connect 
the historical novel with that love of the past for its own sake, 
and that “ sigh for the things that perish, and the things that 
can never happen again,” to which we loosely apply the name of 
Romanticism. And this emotion, it is worth bearing in mind, 
need not find its expression always in work of the purely subjec- 
tive imagination, the artist turning ever back into his own self, 
his own experience ; for, if he is to be worthy of the title, the 
historical novelist must have felt that romantic inspiration of 
days past and irrecoverable, must indeed be himself a seeker after 
the temps perdu. In this we may surely trace one great dividing 
line between the genuine and the false in this field of the literary 
art, between the true historical novel, and the merely “ period” 
or “* costume ”’ novel, a trumpery creation which does not deserve 
even such vitality as it has. Mr. Butterfield draws the distine 
tion clearly enough when he says: 


There is an immense gulf between the man who works up 4 
period in history in order to tell his story without anachronism, 
and a man whose stories come from a mind steeped in the pat. 
In the one case, history has to be laboriously gathered up around the 
story, and it is a burden; in the other case the history is there to 
begin with, and the story grows out of the history. . . . Suchs 
novel comes out of a world of the Past that exists in the writers 
mind. The history that it embodies will be true or inaccurate, 
according as the man has throughout his life built up that world 
in his mind on true foundations, but in any case that history 
come spontaneously ; and here the historical novelist is not 6 
novelist working under limitations, but one who has captured new 
fields of experience and of circumstance and has conquered & 0e¥ 
world for his art. 


Much water has flowed under the bridges of the Tweed sine 
the historical novel was the fashionable novel. At present ts 
a form standing rather aside from the main lines of liter 
development, suffering perhaps from the exactions and imp 
sitions of schoolmasters and their kind, and scarcely less 
the trickery of the false practitioners of the art. But 1s it not 
possible that a revival of the art in hands worthy of it may not 
be approaching? ‘he revival of biography in those of Mr 
Lytton Strachey and his followers is.a sign that the h 
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tate sed Soda water optional. 


BULMER’S 
CIDERS 


Made only by 
H. P. BULMER & CO. LTD., HEREFORD 


London and Export: Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Ltd., 
London Bridge, S.E. 1. 











Provincial Agents on application. 
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imagination was not vanquished by the pedants, and in this art 
of imaginative biography there might be traced some points of 
kinship with the once popular historical novel. Will the form 
return to favour in its old guise ? Or shall we find a substitute 
(it seems quite probable) in an imaginative treatment of history ? 
Meanwhile, awaiting the return of Clio, Mr. Butterfield’s essay 
provides matter for meditation. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Book of Famous Ships. By C. Fox Smits. Methuen. 6s. 

The famous ships are sailing vessels of the merchant service, of 
which Miss Fox Smith is becoming the recognised historian. Her 
latest book is the outcome of diligent research, not so much in the 
library as on the quay-side, and sometimes, we suspect, in the bar- 
parlour. She has ransacked ships’ logs, collected stories of sea cap- 
tains, secured old packets of sailors’ letters, and followed up every 
path to her beloved subject. But, above all else, she has encouraged 
ancient mariners to pour out their reminiscences. The result is a 
volume of excellent small-talk on the voyages and the captains and 
the relative merits of such ships as the Cutty Sark, which of those 
described is perhaps best known to landsmen. The fame of this 
ship, however, is due largely to its having survived its contemporaries ; 
in the ’sixties and ‘seventies it was no faster or finer a vessel than 
others, whose speeds and performances were as well known and dis- 
cussed as those of a Derby favourite to-day; indeed the annual 
race home of the China tea fleet with the season’s teas was one of 
the sporting events of the year, in remote country villages no less 
than on the coast and in the City. The glories of the China tea fleet 
were ended by the Suez Canal; but the racing exploits of the rival 
Australian wool-clippers continued to give shipping circles, if not 
the general public, something to bet on. Ships and horses arouse 
in man much the same passions ; they stir the sporting instincts as 
well as the affections. 


Chinese Lanterns. By Grace Tompson SEToN. Lane. 12s. 6d. 


We fear this book will fall between two stools. The “ unique 
experiences” promised on the dust-cover, the “‘ meetings with Presidents 
and Premiers,” the “dangerous and exciting adventures with bandits 
and in revolutions,” obviously excited the author, but readers out 
for sensations will be disappointed. The eye of a modisie for costume 
and colour, sentimental sympathy for an immemorial civilisation 
observed (at Peking and the Treaty Ports) to be in process of modi- 
fication by Western infh ething more than these is required 
to convey excitement about the Emperor Hsiian T’ung’s wedding 
ceremonial or Chiung Ching-Ming’s ejection from Canton by Sun Yat- 
Sen’s forces. And the reader who looks for serious light on the 
Chinese problem will also be disappointed, in spite of much accurate 
detail and a series of fascinating photographs. The detail remains 
an undigested mass, from which nothing emerges but what really 
interests Mrs. Seton—her intrepidity (she doesn’t mind stray bullets 
a bit), her determination always to be in the heart of things, her 

de vivre, her wide sympathies and her receptivity to surface 
ressions. 

That is the trouble about so many books of travel; the traveller 
is interested in himself, not in his subject. This is true even of the 
most profitable part of Mrs. Seton’s book, her notes on the feminine 
side of the New China movement. Here there is much material 
for the curious, and if the facts she records—the new manners in 
conflict with the old, the women doctors, social workers, bankers, 
aviators, even police—could be displayed in any real perspective, the 
result would be prodigious. But her perspective is quite unreal. 
People who ought to know told her (and she agrees) that the hope of 
China is in the women. Instead of giving a context to these words, 
which by themselves are empty, she talks about “ the glorious woman- 
kind which I had seen developing all over China under the sunshine 
of democracy and liberty,” and she parades before us a regiment of 
lay figures, all full of ‘charm and poise ” and all dispensing “ gracious 
hospitality.” The voice is the voice of Sun Yat-Sen, in whom the 
author (in company with most Americans) implicitly believes. It 
is impossible that anyone speaking so confidently with that facile 
voice should be really interested in China. 


The Pleasures of Architecture. By C. and H. Wii11ams-Eus, 
Cape. 10s. 6d. : 

This book is an attempt bya successful modern architect and his pupil 
in “ architectural enjoyment” to move this art from its present isolated 
technical position. Until the eighteenth-century attitude returns, 
plead the authors, architecture cannot really do its best. The curse 
that prevented anything really great being built during the Puritanical 
and Romantic Periods of the last two hundred years must disappear. 
Their fault was that they had no desire ‘“‘to be at home in the world,” 
and believed “that buildings marred nature.” It is only when a 
generation of “amateurs in architecture’ comes along willing to 
“accept the world as it is,” and leave their impression on it by creating 
fine buildings that any considerable architectural achievement can 
take place. To those wishing to become amateurs in architecture 











this book should be most useful. Besides its detailed account of the 
present architectural revival, it contains a useful and competent 
summary of the work of the greatest masters of the last four hundred 
years, including Italian and French architects, such as Bernini ang 
Perrault. A chapter is devoted to plans, and the details of construe. 
tion, of houses ranging from week-end cottages to big country houses. 
and the hints for domestic arrangement and the list of points architect 
and client should consult on before starting work should be very 
useful to anyone about to build. The advice on how to appreciate 
architecture—and so many of us would like to be able to do that 
intelligently—is also interesting, owing to the absence of any esthetic 
cant. The only question that Mr. and Mrs. Williams-Ellis consider 
should really matter about a building is whether it pleases, The 
illustrations showing some of the best of twentieth-century architeg. 
ture, and the worst examples of nineteenth-century, are good, although 
it seems a little hard on the Victorians only to give the worst of their 
buildings. And is Chelsea Barracks really “the ugliest building in 
London”? Surely some of the mid-Victorian churches in South 
Kensington—not to mention many Edwardian and even Georgian 
churches elsewhere constructed under the auspices of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners—are far worse. 


From Renaissance to Revolution. European History, 1500-1739, 
By Sytvia BEnzIANS. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


This is a very good book. To many people the sub-title will seem 
a misnomer ; for there is in it hardly any record of historical events 
and no attempt to tell a continuous story or provide a chronicle of 
happenings. It is not an historical text-book, but a very lively essay, 
based on wide knowledge and understanding, of the formative ideas 
and movements of the period with which it deals. It embodies an 
excellent discussion of the political and economic reactions of the 
twin movements of Renaissance and Reformation—their effect on the 
relation between State and community and on the position of the 
individual as a citizen of the State. Seventeenth century political 
and religious controversies are discussed, not from a purely English, 
but from a European, standpoint. The character and influence of 
commercial development and colonial expansion are then presented, 
and the colonial and trading policies of England, France, Spain, and 
Holland passed briefly and well under review. By way of trade we 
glide into the eighteenth century, to discuss an excellent account of 
the French philosophes and their outlook on life. The influence of 
their teachings on Germany and England is briefly discussed, and 
English literature and philosophy of the eighteenth century ar 
compared and contrasted with the French movement. A final 
chapter brings the reader, by way of Rousseau, to the very threshold 
of the French Revolution. 

Mrs. Benians writes well, and has a talent for apt quotation and 
example. She has compressed a great deal into two hundred pages, 
and the compression sometimes results in undue allusiveness, or takes 
for granted too much knowledge on the reader’s part. But this is 
not often: on the whole the book is very well balanced. It has 
hardly a dull page, and makes an invaluable companion to the 
histories written along more orthodox lines. 


The History of Iceland. By Knut Gserser. Allen and Unwin. If. 


It is somewhat surprising that there should be no good history of 
Iceland in English. The sources are abundant, the story is of excep- 
tional interest, and for two centuries northern studies have in England 
attracted and fascinated a body of devotees, some of whom have been 
both scholars and writers. But with all respect to Dr. Gijerset'’s 
industry the book remains to be written. It 1s difficult to see for 
what public his five hundred pages are designed. The student will 
find nothing that he did not know already, and the general reader wil 
have some difficulty in keeping awake. It is curious to consider into 
what dull hands some of the most interesting passages in history have 
fallen. Hitherto Ridpath’s History of the Borders has held the prize 
awarded by Scott and Wordsworth for tediousness on a subject made 
to the historian’s hand. It has met its match. In the old and new 
sense of the word Dr. Gjerset is a painful writer, and several thousand 
successive facts recorded without style, selection or proportion do not 
make a history, least of all a history of so remarkable a community 
as the Icelandic commonwealth. A famous essay of Lord Bryce and 
many chapters of W. P. Ker are there to show what might be done. 
If this book shows that there is a public for any History of Iceland, 
some young scholar may be encouraged to write a good one. His 
predecessor’s footnotes may direct him to sources which he might 
otherwise have overlooked. They are the only thing of any value ® 
the whole compilation. 


The Children of the Unskilled. By E. Luewetyn Lewis. King. & 


Mr. Lewis's researches into the position of the children of unskilled 


workers do not bring to light very much that an intelligent student 
of social problems could not have guessed for himself; but they 
ly accepted without 


provide useful confirmation of conclusions genera 
statistical evidence. That the children of unskilled workers *% 
far less chance than those of skilled workers of becoming skilled is a0 
obvious fact ; but the point might be missed that, in many yee 
the eldest child stands the least chance, because his earnings are 5 
needed to pay for the upbringing of his brothers and sisters. It 
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LITTLE TALKS TO 


HURRIED PEOPLE 








SAFE AS 
SUNSHINE 


No is as safe as sunshine. It con- 

tains noth'ng drastic. It doesn’t try 
to teach nature. On the contrary, it’s a 
lesson learnt from nature, and nature 
will send in no resignation and take 
no revenge. Eno is action without 
reaction. It is prevention instead of 
cure. It is a help which doesn’t 
become a habit, and if you make it a 


habit it’s because you wouldn’t be 
without it and not because you 
couldn’t. Eno® helps the organs of 
the body to do their natural work. 
And the result? The blood purer, 
the complexion clearer, the mind more 
cheerful and the eye more glad! And 
et it’s not a medicine which is taken 
fying down or sitting up in a dressing- 
gown, but it is part of the joyful 
splash and song of the bathroom in 
the morning. No bathroom in the world 
is complete without Eno in its place 
among the towels and taps and soap. 


ENO'S 


eFRUIT SALT ~~ 


* Eno, is the World-Famed Effervescent Saline. 
Its pleasant taste is the sign and symbol of its pure 
and perfect safety. You can take it because you 
meed it as a corrective, or because you like it asa 


delightful summer drink. Two sizes—1/g9 & 3/- 
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ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN. 


By THOMAS CODRINGTON, - gs —E. F.GS. With 
large chart of the Roman Roads. 


The Geographical Journal says: “ Its A can hardly be over- 
estimated.” 


HISTORY OF INDIA. 
By the late CAPTAIN L. J. TROTTER. Revised Edition 


—_ NATURE WORLD OF LONDON. 


Trees 
Witk Illustrations. 


Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
And - ell Booksellers. 


The Sheldon Prete 


W. H. Hutton, D.D. With 4 maps and 22 Illus- 
Gotiene. 10s. 6d. 

The Asiatic Review says: 
of India in outline.” 


SLOP DNV POLO Ley 


“The ideal handbook on the history 


we: 


and a. By WALTER JOHNSON, F.G.S. 
The Sheldon Press, 


Please send oo Hist. 
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Health & Comfort. 


“I have frequently recommended your Linen Mesh Underwear 
especially in the case of rheumatics, = - 7 eee excessively 
and easily catch cold.”"——-A Cumberland D 


LINEN MESH UNDERWEAR 


“AIRLIN” “MESHLIN” 


(REGD.) (REGD.) 
ALL PURE LINEN. 55% PURE LINEN. 


Everyone should be encouraged to improve their health by 
wearing Linen Mesh. It is generally admitted to be the most 
Hygienic underwear made—far healthier than wool, and more 
comfortable to the skin, 


Obtainable in varying weights from all up-to-date outfitters 
and guaranteed not to shrink. 


Patterns and full particulars free from :— 


THE IRISH LINEN MESH CoO., LTD., 
Dept. C., Rydalmere Street, Belfast, North Ireland. 






























The ‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 














NEED 9 £25,000 
Te liquidate a debt of 29,500 and te provide for maintenance. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine. 
HELP 9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and 
many hundreds have been emigrated to the British 
POOR Dominions. 
1,100 Boys and Girls are now bein + en 
BOYS & ARTICLES FOR SALES OF 
WILL AL YS BE WELCOME, 
GIRLS To Petrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
“ MAKE and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq, M.A. 
Deputy Cheirman: F. H. CLAYTON, 
GOOD.” Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F. DEVIT?, Esq. 
Joint Sees.: H. BRISTOW WALLEN and 
HENRY G. COPELAND. 
The Homes and “ Arethusa” Training Ship, 


__Viee-Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey says: “I have newer seen the “Arethusa’ eacelled.” 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 








DON’T SQUEEZE 
THE 52 


feet into ordinary and ill-shaped 
shoes that produce corns and 
bunions, flat foot, and a host 
of other foot trouble. 


“NATUREFORM” 


means HEALTH AND COMFORT. 
Send sixpence in stamps for 
boot or shoe on approval, toge 
with our new ILLusTRatTED 


CaraLocus, ete. 

In all sizes for Adults and Children 
INustrated booklet post free. 

“ Natureform” footwear is only to 

be obtained from the sole manu- 


facturers : — 


HOLDEN BROS., 





BONES OF YOUR 





Dept. G, 3 Harewood Place, Oxford Circus, London, W. 1. 
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very hard for an unskilled family to forgo in the interests of their 
children the higher rates paid for adolescent unskilled work. More- 
over, the opportunities for apprenticeship to skilled work are con- 
tracting with the sub-division of industrial processes, so that the 
road of advancement beyond semi-skilled work is becoming narrower. 
Mr. Lewis points out, too, that in many the conditions of unskilled 
labour breed a fatalistic outlook on life, which disinclines the parents 
to consider the education and prospects of the children, while bad 
housing and social conditions make against the development of 
initiative in the children themselves. His book is a valuable con- 
tribution to the statement of one of our most difficult social problems : 
it does not, and does not profess to, supply a solution. 


A Defence of Liberty against Tyrants. A Translation of the Vindicia 
contra Tyrannos. By Junius Brutus. With an Historical 
Introduction by Haroxtp J. Lasxr. Bell. 8s. 6d. 

It is to be hoped that this reprint of the seventeenth -century 
English translation of the Vindicia contra Tyrannos will inaugurate 
a long series of similar volumes reviewing for the use of students 
valuable documents illustrating the political theories and con- 
troversies of the past. The Vindicia is an important book which 
has long been almost impossible to obtain. Mr. Laski here prefixes 
to the reprint a valuable and erudite introduction which explains 
the circumstances of its appearance and its place in the religious 
and political controversies of the sixteenth century. The book is 
well produced, and, considering the narrowness of its appeal, quite 
extraordinarily cheap. Both editor and publisher are to be con- 
gratulated on an excellent piece of work. 


Memories of Ninety Years. By Mrs. E. M. Warp. Illustrated. 
Hutchinson. 21s. 

For the benefit of a short-memoried generation, Mrs. Ward has 
been introduced on the wrapper of her book as the ‘“ Mother of 
‘Spy,’” but in reality her claim to record her reminiscences is 
based on claims less purely maternal. She was born in 1832 into 
the very heart of the official, Royal Academy, painting fraternity ; 
and, marrying also within its confines, lived an active, varied and 
productive life throughout the ample Victorian Age. Her memories 
have distinct value as a link with the days when the Academy really 
was the Academy, was in fact “‘ Art,”” when Millais made a sensation 
with his “ Pizarro seizing the Inca of Peru,’’ and when one gould 
be sure, on meeting the youthful Frederick Leighton, that “his 
genius . . . splendid physique, courtly manners, and accomplish- 
ments, left no possible doubt that destiny had marked him to occupy 
the highest place in Art.” Mr. E. M. Ward was an able and 
successful executant of historical paintings, elected Academician in 
1857, and Mrs. Ward herself was hardly less well known for her 
own work, and later for her school. The Queen and Prince Albert 
called frequently, and among the other giants of the century of 
whom Mrs. Ward can tell at first hand are Thomas Moore, Wilkie 
Collins, Dickens, Thackeray, Maclise, Cruickshank, Lytton, Trollope, 
and so on until we reach more readily tangible figures like Irving, 
Corney Grain and, oddly enough, Dr. Crippen. A long and some- 
what patchy book, but well worth exploring for anecdotes of its 
heroes, and for a number of out-of-the-way portraits reproduced. 


THE CITY 


HE revolution in Brazil has been an unpleasant shock, 
for it was entirely unexpected. It was known that 
she had a President intent upon reforms of a budgetary 

nature, and the report of the Commission of prominent British 
financiers which had visited Brazil at the invitation of the 
Government of that country was published only a few weeks 
ago and tended to reassure investors as to the position and 
outlook. It is early as yet to express any opinion as to the 
effects of the revolutionary disturbances, for it is not at all 
clear how extensive and deep-seated these are. Experience 
shows that the first news of these disturbances is usually exag- 
gerated. It has to be borne in mind that Brazil is nearly the 
size of the whole of Europe, having an area of 3,288,000 square 
miles and a population of about thirty-one millions. Since I 
visited a corner of Mexico last November, I have marvelled, 
not at the occasional outbreaks one hears of (usually exaggerated), 
but that the Federal Governments of these only partially 
developed countries retain any hold at all over their vast areas ; 
the only evidences I saw of a central Government were the 
Post Offices, placards relating to the collection of taxes, mud 
forts and squads of multi-coloured soldiers, whose allegiance, 
one felt, could easily be transferred. The Brazilian Government 
will probably be able to maintain its authority, and in any 
case Brazil will need financial assistance more than ever, and 
will be unable to get it unless existing investments in that 
country are safeguarded. Holders of securities of the numerous 
public utility undertakings in Brazil which are operated by 
British companies are probably better circumstanced than 
holders of Government loans, for these undertakings must go 


on whatever political changes occur, and sooner or later (although 
usually later) they receive compensation for any damage done, 
I notice, by the way, that since the outbreak was reported the 
Brazil Traction Company has announced its usual quarterly 
dividend payable September Ist. People prepared to ryp 
some risk might do well by purchasing the ordinary shares of 
this company if obtainable round about 52. 
* * * 

What with Russia, Mexico, Southern and Eastern Europe 
and now Brazil, the lot of the investor is not a happy one; 
it is not as though he finds compensation in his holdings of 
British industrial stocks, for many of these, in particular the 
iron and steel industry, are very depressed, and several large 
undertakings are in the throes of reconstruction, writing off 
as lost huge sums of capital. All this affords an excellent 
justification of the investment trust company idea, for such 
concerns have their capital spread over hundreds of different 
investments in all parts of the world, and can stand shocks 
like the Brazilian revolution, for if some of their investments 
go down, others go up, and they can afford to hold and even 
to average where desirable, besides which they derive a large 
revenue from underwriting and have other opportunities denied 
to the individual investor of acquiring stocks cheaply. There 
are signs of an increasing recognition of the advantages of these 
shares as investments, for some of the old established trusts are 
increasing their capital and in some cases forming new companies, 
Those having investments in tea plantation companies are doing 
very well, for this section, including even rubber, is the bright 
spot in the markets just now. Metropolitan Railway ordinary 
show signs of firming up, and the hint of the Prince of Wales 
the other day, that the Wembley Exhibition may remain open 
next year, is significant. On its general merits this stock deserves 
to be quoted at a higher price than 81}. The Hungarian loan is 


at a discount. 
* rs * 


There were so many topical points mentioned in the chairman's 
speech at the recent meeting of J. Lyons and Company, such as 
the Wembley Exhibition and waitresses’ wages, that one matter 
he referred to appears to have escaped general attention. This 
was his statement that they had given notice during the year 
to terminate their contract as managers of the catering depart- 
ment of the London, Chatham and Dover section of the Southern 
Railway, as they were not satisfied with the premises generally ; 
and he added : 

The refreshment rooms down the line needed considerable 
expenditure to bring them up to date. The railway company 
was not prepared to expend any money on them, for we were bound 
in honesty to say that in our opinion such expenditure would not 
be remunerative, and as we did not consider that catering in such 
premises was consistent with the reputation of our company, we 
gave notice to the railway company to terminate as at 31st December 
last. 

As a criticism by one very efficient company upon the accom- 
modation supplied by another (without the adjective), this 
statement is interesting; as is also the reflection that in the 
circumstances the refreshment department of at least one 
portion of the Southern Railway Company’s system will have 
to continue to be carried on in unsatisfactory premises, 4s it 
would not pay to improve them. One can guess the prominence 
that would be given to this episode as an example of inefficiency 


and inferiority of service if this railway were State owned. 
A. Emit DAVIES. 























ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at 4 rate 
of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. per 
inch. Serves Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THe NEw STATESMAN, 
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address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 
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MEETINGS, LECTURES, ETC. 








| ANNIE BESANT, D.L. 


50 Years of Public Work. 


J in the ; 
QUEEN'S HALL (Sole Lessees: Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 
Langham Place, W.!, on WEDNESDAY, July 23, at 8 p.m. 
Speakers: Grorce Lanssury, M.P., The Rt. Hon, Eart De La Warr, 
e Rt. Hon. V._S. Srinivasa Sastei, P.C., H. Bartyre-WEAVER 
Miss Marcaret Bonprietp, M.P., Grorce Arunpate, M.A., and 
Dr. ANNIE BESANT. 
Tickets—6d., 1/-, 2/6, 5/-—-from_ _“ Demonstration,” 23 Bedford 





Square, W.C. 1, and the Queen's Hall Box Office. 
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IRKBECE COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 


Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 


Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Language. 
to Non-University Students. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 


particulars apply to the ETARY. 
wee BIRR BECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lane, E.C. 4. 





EXHIBITION. 


HE GAUGUIN nae eeeettrtso B®. 
The Art Event of the Season. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 1o—6. Sats. ro—r. 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


ORDANS VILLAGE (near Beaconsfield, Bucks.) offers healthy 
social life in beautiful surroundings. 
Burpine Sires to Let on Lone LEASE 
AND] ONE oR Two Houses For SALz. 
Convenient trains to London from Seer Green Station. 
Write to SecrETARY, Jordans Village, Ltd. (at the Village), for particulars. 














RANCE.—Cotta with 3 bedrooms at Migné, near Poitiers, 
to sub-let for tember. 450 francs.—-Write Mrs. WELBY-EVERARD, 
9 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 





O LET. Three unfurnished rooms, use of bathroom, 1 minute 
from British Museum, {2 per weck.—Box 1,000, NEw STATESMAN, to Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





.C. Furnished Maisonette to let, 4 gns. weekly, short period. 
—WILLIAMSON, 6 Woburn Square. 





URNISHED FLAT to let, Finchley. Ladies only. Bedroom, 
sitting room, kitchen, use of bathroom, etc, Electric light, gas fires and 
geyset.—Mrs, Way, 7 & 8 Charterhouse Chambers, Charterhou-e Square. 





N HAMPSTEAD HEATH.— /pper part 5 rooms, unfurnished. 
No ont. {110 per annum.—Write Box 10599, CLARK’s, 57 Mortimer 
Street, 1. 





PEBACONSFIELD.—Ciose to golf, in open country, 10 mins. station, 
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SS—|_try the 
“SLEEPEEZIE” REINFORCEMENT 


The “Sleepeezie™ is a soundly constructed trellis 
frame, easily fixed under any mattress (spiral or 
diamond). On this are many strong coil springs 
which eu rt and make even a worn-out mattress 
ideally « permanently comfortable; in fact, as 

as the best bex spring mattress, at a fraction of the 
cost. Our terms are eloquent of our trust in you and 
of our faith in the “ Sleepeezie.” 


CARRIAGE PAID, ON APPROVAL, 14 DAYS 


SEND NO MONEY 
but give width of bed 
and mention “ New 
Statesman.” 
PRICE 
for beds up to: 
3fe. wide ° sd 20/- 
4ft. wide - - 25/- 
5ft. wide - - 30/- 
LISTS FREE. 


SLEEPEEZIE MATTRESS Co., 86 Highcress St.; Leicester 































SER RR ORE 
“ Facts are stubborn things.” 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 
Provide against loss by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 1. 
SUUUU EE SESE EE EEE eee 


TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 


Visit GERMANY THIS SUMMER. 


THE BLACK FOREST: 14 days; including excursions, 
{11. Extensions by Hollental Railway to Freisurc and 
LAKE CuoNSTANCE. 

Centres also in the French and Swiss Alps and the Italian Lakes, eta 


Particulars from—THE HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP (Room 5), 
11 Lincoin’s Inn Fige_ps, LONDON, W.C. 2. 














$5 mins. London. To let furnished for holidays; 3 receptica, 6 » 
2 verandahs, south aspect, good garden.—Dopp, Berryland’, Beaconsfield. 





(CRARING isolated thatched waterside bungalow, furnished, on 

Chichester Harbour. Land if wanted. 6 rooms, verandahs, central 
heating, modern bathroom, "phone, yene. pany, garage. From 3 gns. 

summer, {80 yearly. Also house-boat, 3 guns. weekly.—ScoTt, Bosham, Sussex. 





BOCES. — Leonard Merrick’s 1st edit. The Worldlings, 1900, 
258.; One Man's View, 1897, rare, 505.; The Position of Peggy Harj;er, 
1911, 128. 6d.; Roberts the Book Hunter in London, 1895. 21s.; Holbrook- 
Jackson's ist edit. Romance and Reality, 1911, Great English Novelists, 1908, 
ims, 61, cach; Calvert's Spain, meariy 2,000 illustrations, 2 volumes, 432s. ; 
Secret Societies of Ireland, 1922, 6s. 6d.; Allan, Book Hunter at 
Home, 1922, 118. 6d.; Mathews, Annals of Mont Blanc, 1898, 118. 6d.; 
Myers, Phantasms of the Living, 1918, 88.; Waley, Chinese Painting, {3 138. 6d.; 
Punch First 100 vols., bound in 25 vols., half-morocco, {12 128.; Authony Trollope's 
to vols., 1874, £3 10s.; Symonds’ Studies of the Greek Poets, 1876-77, 
a vols., {2 78. 6d.; Symonds’ Walt Whitman, a Study, 18y3, 308.; J. A. Symonds, 
& Biography, 1895, 2 vols., 358.; Symonds’ Short History of the Renaissance in 
Italy, 1893, 218.; Havelock , Affirmations, 1898, 218.; Ari bh c dies, 
frst time literally translated, 1912, 2 vols., {5 58.; Oscar Wilde, His Life and Con- 
fessions, by Frank Harris, 2 vols., 1918, {2 28.; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illus- 
tated and decorated by Alastair, 1920, 253.; Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by 
+ 7$8.; Oscar Wilde, a Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar Wilde, 
oth, 1904, 258.; Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare ist edition, 
1899, {2 108.; Oscar Wilde, Intentions, 1894, 218.; Oscar Wilde, Poems, 1903, 218. ; 
Barrie's Window in Thrums, limited issuc, illus. by Hole, 1892, 358.; Barrie's 
Dead, signed by Author, 1903, 305.; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His 
1922, ist edit., 25s.; Masefield, Selected Poems, signed copy, 42>.; 
$s The Dream, signed copy, 358.; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her Tale, 
done, 218.; Bialima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., £38; Henry Kingsicy’s 
6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2; send for catalogue. If you want a book and 
= | to find it elsewhere, try me, I aim the most ¢ t book finder extant. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


i 
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OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set (21; 
3 Balzac’s Novels in English, 58 Vols. {12; Trollope’s 
oe nmter Novels, 8 Vols., 25s. ; Pepy’s Diary by atley, 10 Vols., 
Phran, 2.47 +, Cameron Etchings, 42s. ; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign 
— 2 78.; Rabelais Works, 2 Vols., illus. (63s.), 35s. Catalogues 
® and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. 
" or small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BRos., 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


if INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters, 
Bedroom, Breakf. and Attend from 8s. 6d. per t per person. Full tari@ 
on application. Teleg : “ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 











Se mere tae (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea; 
lovely garden; garage. From 5 gns. ‘el. 3130. 


>~ASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE. (Easily first in official 
records for 1923). VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality, central. Tennis.—Mrs. Roours (cookery diploma). 








REFORMED INNS. 


160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





~ UMMER HOLIDAY.—To Schools and Colleges. Delightful accom- 
. modation for Students and School-girls wishing to visit London and 

Wembley, July 24th to August 7th. Beautiful grounds, lake, tennis 
courts, playing fields, etc.—Apply Secretary, Grove House, Rochampton 
Lane, S.W. t5. 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. ap). Sixty rooms; electric light; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, 
croquet, bowls, golf; garag Board-residence, 528. 6d. to 638. Write fos 

Prospectus.—Littiedean House, Littiedean, Glos. 











OUNTRY House Accommodation for Paying Guests, also Flats, 
Swies, «tc.. in London, —-TOWN & COUNTRY AGENCY, 48 Dover 8t., W.1. 





C— PARK, Isle of Wight.—Vegetarian Guest House ; 
Roomy country house and garden; beautiful wood and down country; 
easy access al) parts Island; large library.—Mrs. Wynne. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Duriey Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fre is 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortaile quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxis, 














THE NEW STATESMAN 








TRAINING CENTRES 


JULY 19, 1994 
SCHOOLS 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


TH BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
Gowns Bond, ee: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of PR ae 
pm. 3 yess, ant tatiesse Educational and Medical m4 
System, Massage, ccaay, Laciemn, Cricket Teas oe ee Fees 
£165 per annum.—For ~ ky apply SECRETARY. 


GARDNER'S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WALLINGTON, SURREY 


oentins | over three years, for teachers of Gymnastics in 
Se = Medical yoo 3 "oo Folk and Ball- 
foom Dancin 


Physiology, Hy; ‘M ho t, Patho AS 
y d, fovemen 0) ete. 
| Diploma and 0 and o blic Examina’ 
GARDNER, GD. D. 











MALTMAN': S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Combchtan, late Head 
devia Sse and thy rors of te ahd ta 
levelop the c ‘ter, int ~ he y gro e ld for the 
community ; to encow lf-expression, to increase resource and initiative fe 
— work. The “ire will be for the Universities, the Medica} Pro. 
lession and for advanced work in b —. or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurh 


s 





Elocution, Dancing, Sosmuaz: 200 guineas a =. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 t. above 
sea level and is on ay The house is delightfully situated in its own Own grounds, 
of 15 acres. 

annie 
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TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP. : 
Arts and Science, Fi 


Illustrated Prospectus from the Heap-MasTEeR, Bootham 





— Fees 75 eas per annum. 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


FrR0ezeE. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ge a {Amm, 8.W. 15. Demonstration School : 

—e -14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
june Mr. Ww. H. Ogston. Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information con Loan Fund = Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to , Miss LawREn 


| re LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
ert Courses In Arts, SCIENCR, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 
Women. Fee {22 28. a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 


pr ff, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
(CAMBRIDGESHIRE RURAL COMMUNITY COUNCIL. 
APPOINTMENT OF ORGANISING SECRETARY. 


Scholarshi 
the Princi 











Applications are invited for the post of whole-time Organising 
Secretary at a salary of {350 a year. The object of the Council 
which includes representatives of the Statutory Authorities for 
Education, Agriculture, Public Health and Housing, the University 
of Cambridge, and the Voluntary Associations of the County, is to 
foster rural welfare and reconstruction. Applicants, who should 
preferably be graduates of a University, must possess organising 
ability and a knowledge of rural life and conditions. Further particu- 
lars of the appointment and forms of application, which must be 
returned by July 24th, will be forwarde A by the undersigned on 
receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 

H. Morris, 

County Education Office, Acting Secretary. 
Cambridge. 

July 8th, 1924. 


HE LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT 
offers to a man interested in™economic problems a 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP, 

VALUE {100. 
Further information from the WARDEN, 
Nile Street, Liverpool. 


HE COMPANY OF ENGLISH MERCHANTS desire to meet 

a practical Dress Designer, capable of starting a workroom for the production 

of Gowns, Costumes, Jumpers, etc., made from Hand-Woven Fabrics only 
—Apply 128 Manningham Lane, Bradford. 





University Settlement, 








ELLINGTON SCHOOL, 
Endowed Public —_ 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong Staff of Oxford 
A amg tg Recognised by Army Council and Air 
O.TL., etc. ae Engineering Shops. Entrance 
Reaminetion Jal "sy oth. Inclusive fees, {90 per annum. For entry apply — 
Master, Welltagton School, Somerset, or F. LEB MICHRLL, Esq., Clerk to the Governors. 


) Seen yee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY- ON-TRYM, 

Bristol ( | esngntees by the Board of Education as an efficient Secondary School), 

Head Mistress, Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. This School, which was founded is 

1859, has removed from Clifton to new premises surrounded by large grounds and 

playing-fields, but within easy reach of Poristol. Two Entrance Scholarships age 

given annually to girls under 14 years of age. For further particulars apply to the 
etary 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


WV EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
8.E. 12.—Healthy, neper bes home life for a limited number of boarders, 
Entire charge taken Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on i system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern ucation.—Full parti from the Principal, Mis 
MILDRED STEELE. 


TS... HIGH SCHOOL, 
: The Lorp Bisnor or Trvro. 
Coats, B.A.(Hons. Lond. md education with individual attention, 
i x ps to he Universities. Senior and Junior Boarding-bouses with 
ing Oe tt — Prosp 


from the Hzap cfotaen 
She GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Mi 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Princi of a 
Ideals in Education ” app plied. Individual time-tables. 
Matriculation or Responsions aptitude is shown. Special attention to a 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLts and the Misses MANvILts. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs.E.M.Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252’ 

















Ope HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 

beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 

as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. rm | _— for the Universities. Wel 
qualified staff. Principal: THEopora E. 


G*- STEPHEN’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE. Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Sound education. Moderate inclusive fees. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD Hal. 








NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding 
———_ Wee dow paste after cng ae Se 
individual my omy to ang oS after this term 
Particulars from the Pri nie Mrs. ‘a Kixo, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Lx TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 








HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, a 
cone, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive price lis 
x send garments for free estimate.—LonDON TURNING Co., (Dept. “ E 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. ‘Phone :} Dalston 4777. 


BAL mean awe ES) 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. 
desired.—NEWALL, 104 St 


| Se [SCARVES, one yard square, in hand-printed Jap Silks, 
Be each, or in plain colours 5/9 each, post free. _—— stating colour, to 
Madame Gurna, 29 Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 1 


TAMMERING. THE BEASLEY TREATMENT. The only 
pay pag one. a bound volume free from F. J. KeTLey, \Tarrangower, Willes- 
den ec, N 





HETLAND HoMEspouns. 
Patterns Free. State Shade 














CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing ond publicity 
work ; either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.— Write f 
we and free lessem to (Dept. T.3), Saw InstiTUTR, 1 Montague Street, London, 


AND-KNITTED SOCKS AND STOCKINGS. — Ex-Officer, 
1914-18, entirely disabled as a result of gas, seeks orders for home knitted 
ladies’ and gentlemen's stockings and socks, in silk, artificial silk, or wool. 

When ordering please state whether ribbed or plain, also length of foot.—Box 333, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 


RANCE.—Young English public schoolboy, 14 years, desires 
two weeks’ stay in August with family where good Fren 








ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA. BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Tie 
educational ideals. Healthy omy life. ee 

MITCHELL, B. md.), and Nancy EMSOX, 


: MARGARET L. B.A. Hons. 


Prin 
L.R.A.M, 


Cs NTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Estuer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss EstERBROOK Hicks, B.Sc., London. 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FroM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. _ 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING NG of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 

reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary 

typists provided.— METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 

75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane) Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurate 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Bu 














and promptl 
= Pace, Foil, eit Pete 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss RoBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 





——— 


A dDvEatue (12 years resident in Germany) undertakes — 


translations. Moderate terms.—Write Box 998, NEw STATESMAN, 
Queen Street, Kinesway, London, W.C. 2 


LITERARY 
UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
lisher, 29 Ludgate 


Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Pub 





wd 











pm surroundings (Versailles or Fontainebleau district pref 
=~ ww uta 4 particulars to L. E. C., “ Stanmore,” Polworth Road, Strentham, 
on, I 


Ca exterminated by “ Blattis.” 

leasant to use. It cleared them from Sheffield Workhouse when E. Howarth, 
.Z.8., by request of Government adopted this scientific remedy. Tins 1s. 6d., 

as. 8d., 5s. post free from sole,makers, HOWARTES, 473 Crookemoore Rd., Sheffield. 





Simple, safe, 





French is spoken. , 3 Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. Established 1898. 
OURNALISM MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
NOVELS Expert criticism upon all —, , 
PLAYS. Personal and Postal Courses under the irection: 


SHORT STORIES. of Mr. E. CLEMENT-SCOTT. 
Secretarial and Business Training. Prospectus on application. 73 Gower 
W.c. 1. Tel. : Museum 7449. 

ne 





Printed for the Proprietors by W. Sreaicut & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; Published by the Statesman Pusiisaine Co., Lrp., 
Queen Kingsway, London. 'W.C. 2. 
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